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The wax, the wick and the flame of the Mass Candle, 
symbolizing the Body, Soul and Divinity of Christ, 
should be of appropriate fineness. It is fitting that 
each of the three parts of this triune symbol be 
kept in perfect balance—each a complement of the 
other. As the preferred candle for Liturgical use, 
Will & Baumer offers the Purissima Brand 
Mass Candle—painstakingly fashioned from 
100% pure beeswax. 
psoas or atten “seared 
Purissima Brand, 100% pure beeswaz 


Missa Brand, 6624% pure beeswar 
Altar Brand, 51% pure beeswax 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Eprror: Like the other citizens, Catholics 
vote as they please and explain to nobody. 
., . But the Catholic father who tells his 
son what his father to’d him, viz., that no 
American can hope to become one of the 
Republic’s two top officers if he is a Catho- 
lic, is not harming his country if he votes to 
improve the status of the citizenship of 
Catholics without hurting that of others. .. . 
Los Angeles, Calif. Tuomas R. LyNcH 


Air or Rail? 


Eprror: In his letter regarding Govern- 
ment subsidies for airlines and railroads, 
Mr. O’Shea, S.J., poses two principal ques- 
tions (Am. 9/8, p. 513). 

First, he asks whether it is true that 
the airlines are now independent of Gov- 
ernment support. No, that is not true, nor 
to my knowledge has any airline person 
made such a claim. Subsidy payments are 
decreasing each year, but they are still re- 
quired... . 

On the subject of Federal airways, his 
second question is: “Considering the grow- 
ing profits of the airlines, is it unreason- 
able to ask when it may be possible for 
them to begin sharing the burden of the 
airways upkeep?” The answer to that is 
that the airlines are now sharing the bur- 
den. 

Mr. O’Shea seems to think that the air- 
lines are the exclusive users of the Federal 
airways, when in fact the airlines’ 1,200 
or so airplanes share them with about 50,- 
000 or more business and private airplanes 
and thousands of military planes. It has 
been estimated that about $12.5 million 
a year would cover the airlines’ share of 
the maintenance and operation of the Fed- 
eral airways system. In 1955 alone, the 
airlines paid gas and oil taxes of $19 mil- 
lion as their share of the use of the air- 
ways. 

Incidentally, the certificated scheduled 
airlines also paid Federal income taxes in 
1955 to the tune of $82 million. . . . [They] 
have created a Civil Air Reserve Fleet con- 
sisting of about half their modern four- 


ig engine fleet or about 300 planes. These 


planes are already partly modified for mil- 
itary operations and are subject to call— 
with their crews—within 48 hours. . . . It 
would cost the Government about $300 
million a year to keep [them] in operation 
on a ready basis. 

Referring to the Federal airways system 
... Mr, O’Shea says: “No comparable 
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boon has come to the railroads.” Between 
1850 and 1941 . .. the railroads received 
subsidies of various kinds: land grants, 
outright gifts of money and bonds, tax ex- 
emptions, etc., amounting to $1.5 bil- 
ite ae 

I happen to be an airline man, but I 
consider the subsidies to the railroads as 
money well spent in developing the world’s 
finest rail system—one that has been of 
tremendous benefit to the commerce and 
defense of the country. My airline (Amer- 
ican) received no subsidy for years. But 
I consider subsidy to the airlines as money 
well spent to develop a vital transporta- 
tion system. ... Davin C, FRAILEY 
Regional Director-Public Relations, 
American Airlines, Inc. 

Evanston, IIl. 


Mmmm ....! 


Eprror: In the Sept. 1 America, in her 
review of Weddings in the Family (p. 511), 
Mary Stack McNiff states that there should 
be a note revealing the mysteries of “Kug- 
luph.” 

In my Liichow cook book the word is 
“Gugelhupf.” Briefly, it is a yeast cake con- 
taining raisins, currants, grated lemon peel, 
almonds, cinnamon and a smidgen of cog- 
nac or rum, in addition to the usual ingre- 
dients that go into a cake. The end result 
is delicious. (Mrs.) Marie B. KunDER 
New York, N. Y. 


Still Unconvinced 


Epitor: In reading the poem “Song for 
Mid-August” when it first appeared (Am. 
8/25), I dismissed it as simply another 
trifle. In view of the fine praise given it by 
Gerard J. Lapierre in your Correspondence 
for Sept. 15, I have reread it carefully and 
can find nothing to change my original atti- 
tude. 

To me, it seems a collection of standard 
literary phrases, with an extraneous ref- 
erence (buttressed by an_ exclamation 
point) to the Assumption. .. . 

- ROBERT GUINTHER 
Reading, Pa. 


Taking the Census 


Eprror: My attention has been drawn to 
the Current Comment, “Getting Religious 
Statistics,” in your issue of Sept. 1. The 
Comment makes a number of statements 
which I believe require correction. 

You refer to a recent statement of the 
American Civil Liberties Union which 


reported on views I had expressed on 
questions that had been put to me. The 
press notices were necessarily abbreviated, 
and your statement is even more abbrevi- 
ated. In the process of restatement, the. 
points I had made are not adequately 
covered. It may be best if I quote the three 
questions put to me, and the relevant para- 
graphs from my reply to the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 


ACLU Questions and the Answers 


1. “With what religion are you affili- 
ated?” 

2. “Do you regularly attend church or 
synagogue?” 

8. “Do you believe in God?” 


“With regard to a question on religious 
affiliation, membership or preference, it 
may be noted that similar questions are 
asked as a matter of routine in the cen- 
suses of a great many countries. Consid- 
eration has been given to the inclusion 
of such a question in the U. S. Census, 
and we expect to be giving careful con- 
sideration to this possibility as plans for 
the 1960 census develop. Whether or not 
a question of this kind would be sanc- 
tioned and whether or not the Census 
Bureau would receive widespread public 
support in collecting such information, we 
do not know. If a question in this area is 
to be included, it would be our intent 
to collect information concerning the be- 
havior of people rather than their attitudes. 

“The second question which you men- 
tion appears to us to be unsuited to a 
statistical inquiry such as a census. I agree 
that it would be generally regarded as an 
improper use of the Federal powers. 

“A question on belief in God was pro- 
posed prior to the 1950 census and was 
rejected at that time on the grounds that 
this is not a proper question and also on 
the grounds that there are substantial 
technical difficulties in asking such a ques- 
tion. 

“Questions of the type you mention have 
been proposed to us by individuals from 
time to time. If it should develop that 
there is a need for one or more questions 
in this area, careful consideration will, of 
course, need to be given to the technical 
aspects and also to the possible public- 
opinion. problems which might develop. 
In my mind there is one further question 
that would require study. It grows out of 
the fact that responding to the census 
questionnaire is compulsory under the law, 
and it may be debatable whether this com- 
pulsory feature was intended to cover 
questions in this area.” 

America’s Comment states that “the 
Association of Statisticians of American 
Religious Bodies has pointed out that only 
an official poll-taking can achieve complete, 
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reliable and uniform statistics of religious 
affiliation.” We have been in touch with 
that association for some time and dis- 
cussed with them the needs and plans for 
a Census of Religious Bodies. If the asso- 
ciation has taken an official position re- 
garding questions about religious affiliation 
in the census of population, they have not 
communicated that to us. 

Finally, you cite as relevant to the 
matter of a possible invasion of personal 
privacy the “query on social diseases,” 
which you state was included in the 1950 
Census. I have no way of knowing to what 
you refer, for no such question, nor any- 
thing even remotely resembling it, was 
included in the 1950 census. 


Requirements for Census Questions 


The Census Bureau is now consulting 
with many users of census data concerning 
the 1960 census. We recognize that needs 
for questions to be included change from 
time to time and are making an earnest 
effort to learn what the new needs for 
1960 may be. Including a new question 
requires careful consideration of the need 
for the information to be assembled in 
relation to other contenders for inclusion. 
To merit inclusion a proposed inquiry must 
be clearly in the public interest; it must 
meet a well-defined need which cannot be 
met through other sources, including 
sample surveys; it must be feasible within 
the budget which will become available; 
and it must not impair the ability of the 
bureau to carry out its major assignment 
of collecting statistical information. Even 
if a proposed inquiry meets all these tests, 
it must be evaluated in competition with 
many others. 

As I indicated above, the bureau is 
prepared to give careful consideration to 
a question or questions concerning actual 
behavior of persons as regards affiliation 
with a religious organization. We would 
welcome your views on the need for such 
data as part of the 1960 census program, 
including the uses which would be made. 
Our objective must be that of providing 
the most useful body of statistics possible 
within the framework of the legislation 
and the budget the Congress provides. 

RoBerRT W. BurGEss 
Director, Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D. C. 

[It is evident there exists a difference of 
opinion as to the extent to which questions 
on religion are an invasion of personal pri- 
vacy. We have said our piece and we thank 
Director Burgess for his thoughtful contri- 
bution. 

On one point of fact we stand corrected. 
Contrary to what we implied in our Com- 
ment, the 1950 Population and Housing 
Census contained no query on social di- 
seases. Editor] 
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God’s Part, Too 


Eprror: Following is a comment on the 
interesting article by Kathleen Rutherford 
(Am. 9/15), “Recovery, Inc.” 

It is disturbing to find that the excellent 
and zealous endeavors of such organizations 
as Recovery, Inc. and Alcoholics Anony- 
mous are hampered by a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the all-pervading importance of re- 
ligion in the prevention of and recovery 
from psychological breakdowns. “He labors 
in vain, etc.” is as pertinent to human living 
today as it was in Christ’s time. 

The God-centered life precludes emo- 
tional disasters, barring accident or organic 
disease. The self-centered life invites them. 
The Ten Commandments are as valid today 
in providing a well-organized and orderly 
way of living as in the days of Mount Sinai. 
With the progress of medicine—and the 
addition of sacramental grace—immeasur- 
ably better results will be obtained by all 
groups and individuals interested in stay- 
ing the scourge of psychological illness. 

Let religion not be relegated to playing 
an ancillary part in the drama of psychologi- 
cal disaster, but let us consider it as integral 
in the living of emotionally well-ordered 
and well-balanced lives. 

( Rev.) Henry J. ANDERSEN, S.J. 
Manhattan State Hospital 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprror: Having watched Recovery, Inc. 
for 15 years, I think Miss Rutherford’s ar- 
ticle on Recovery in the Sept. 15 AMERICA 
was one of the best on the movement that 
I have seen. 

Recovery, Inc. implements a_priest’s 
quarry of motives and methods for soul- 
cure (psychotherapy). Alcoholics Anony- 
mous often excludes non-alcoholic out- 
siders from their closed meetings. Recov- 
ery asks: “Are there any outsiders?” 

Epwarp DowLING, S.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Campus Apostolate 


Eprror: It was certainly thrilling to read 
your editorial of Aug. 25, entitled “College 
Students in Convention.” In 1952 I was 
appointed Regional Delegate to the Na- 
tional Student Association by the student 
body of Albertus Magnus College, New 
Haven. At that time, NSA on our campus 
was on shaky ground indeed. Many felt 
that we were receiving little or no benefit 
from an organization which spent a good 
deal of its time discussing such seemingly 
abstract topics as academic freedom, stu- 
dent brotherhood, and democracy and dis- 
cipline in student communities. Some be- 
lieved that NSA was somewhat “pink,” in 
view of its connections with the Prague 
conference at its inception. . . . Other Cath- 






olic colleges in New England—mainly the 


larger mens’ colleges—shied away from the’ 
organization and in fact still do not belong’ 


to it. 


During the summer of 1954, I attended| 
(largely at my own expense) the NSA} 
Congress held at Iowa State College, as} 
National Delegate from my school. At that 7 
time I became vitally aware of the impor. | 
tant role that Catholic colleges play in| 


NSA and of the enormous amount of good 


that can come of their belonging to an’ 
association often considered the “Voice of 


the American student.” 


I believe that the benefits received and 


the contributions made by Catholic colleges 


in NSA are exceedingly great. NSA provides | 
Catholic colleges with the opportunity of | 
illuminating the minds of all U. S. students § 


with our light of truth instead of hiding 
it under the bushel of security and com- 


placency on our own individual campuses, | 
Jo ANNE M. Krety/ 
The George Washington University Law’ 


School 
Washington, D. C. 


Judging Movies 


EDITOR: . 
that the Legion of Decency is a negative 
influence and not a positive influence in the! 


formation of judgments concerning motion” 
4 


pictures. 


From a purely critical viewpoint, some” 


of the motion pictures approved for family 
patronage are the worst films ever made’ 
And from the same critical viewpoint, some 
disapproved by the Legion (or judged’ 
partly objectionable for all) have been the: 
finest films ever made. It is extremely rare! 
to find an excellent motion picture approved, 
for family patronage. . . . 

Horace Siti 
Toms River, N. J. 


A Teacher Speaks 


Eprtor: The articles published in AMERICA, 
are usually enjoyable as well as informa’ 
tive. However, I cannot say I enjoyed o 

was informed by Mary Jane Grogan’s “Dea 
Teacher,” in the Sept. 1 issue. 

Why must Miss Grogan take the negative 

approach to teaching in a public school? I 
deed, I recognize that teaching in a Catho 

lic school is a noble task, but does this 

necessarily mean that public-school teach 

ing is not also noble? .. . 

At the end of “Dear Teacher” there ap- 

peared a quotation on moral and spiritul 

values in public schools, issued by the Ne 

tional Education Association. It stated thi 

“an attitude of. respect toward religio 

should prevail in the public schools.” Wh 

are better able to impart this attitude tha 

Catholics... .? KATHLEEN A. SWEENE! 

Bayonne, N. J. 
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Current Comment 





FROM OVER THE SEA 


Tito at Yalta 


The puzzlement began on Sept. 19 
when Nikita S. Khrushchev landed out 
of a clear sky at Zemun Airport out- 
side Belgrade. To Western newsmen 
on the scene all the Yugoslav For- 
eign Ministry would say was that the 
boss of the Soviet Communist party 
had come to Yugoslavia on vacation 
“as a private citizen of the Soviet 
Union.” The straining reporters were 
given no chance to interview Khru- 
shchev—most voluble of the Soviet lead- 
ers, especially when in his cups—be- 
fore he was whisked away to Presi- 
dent Tito’s villa on Brioni Island. 

The puzzlement deepened when, 
eight days later, the two dictators sud- 
denly quit Brioni and boarded a plane 
for Yalta, The Soviet press soberly re- 
ported that Tito had accompanied 
Khrushchev to Russia to continue their 
joint vacation. 

By this time the pretense was wear- 
ing thin. On Sept. 29 the Yugoslav 
Foreign Ministry finally admitted that 
Tito and Nikita had spent their time 
at Brioni discussing doctrinal differences 
that had arisen between Moscow and 
Belgrade. The discussions were con- 
tinuing at Yalta. As to what the dif- 
ferences were, the Western world was, 
however, left to speculate. The best 
guess was that the concessions which 
Tito exacted last year as the price of re- 
pairing the rift with Moscow were hav- 
ing dangerous repercussions throughout 
the satellite lands. This had embold- 
ened Molotov and other anti-Titoists 
in the Soviet Politburo to challenge 
Khrushchev’s free-wheeling leadership. 
What remains obscure, though, in this 
hypothesis is the role which Tito 
could be expected to play in a Krem- 
lin power struggle. It seems unlikely 
that his opinion would count for much 
in Moscow. 

This much can be set down for cer- 
tain: whatever brought Khrushchev to 
Brioni must seem of the utmost im- 
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portance to the Yugoslav dictator. Tito 
is no fool. He knows all about the Con- 
gressional injunction to President Eisen- 
hower to decide by Oct. 16 whether 
continued aid to Yugoslavia is. in this 
country’s interest. He understands, in 
other words, that he is on probation. 
Since in military aid alone Tito is 
risking about $100 million, including 
300 jet fighters, by consorting with 
Khrushchev, something really big must 
be at stake, 


. . . to Aid or Not to Aid 


The other side of the coin is, of 
course, the delicate problem that Tito’s 
talks with the Russians pose for Mr. 
Eisenhower. When the mutual-security 
bill was before Congress last sum- 
mer, the President let it be known that 
he opposed an abrupt ending of aid to 
Tito. He seemingly accepted the ar- 
gument that stopping aid shipments 
would only force Tito back into the 
Communist camp. Congress reluctantly 
acceded to the President’s wishes, but 
only after attaching the condition men- 
tioned above. Presumably before the 
Oct. 16 deadline, Tito will see that 
Washington is fully informed about the 
conversations at Brioni and Yalta. He 


had _ better. 


Bevan’s Comeback 


Despite their preoccupation with the 
Eisenhower-Stevenson race, many 
Americans kept one eye last week on 
the British Labor party’s annual con- 
ference at Blackpool. What they saw 
was scarcely calculated to cause re- 
joicing. Climaxing a strong comeback, 
Aneurin Bevan won a close contest for 
the post of party treasurer. That re- 
stored him automatically to the party 
hierarchy. 

Though Mr. Bevan is not a Com- 
munist, he is a Marxist of sorts (some 


would say a “confused Marxist”). He 
has never taken pains to disguise either 
his hostility toward the United States 
or his belief that Britain ought to 
pursue a more friendly policy toward 
the Communist world. If he ever came 
to power, the whole structure of the 
free world’s defensive alliance against © 
communism would be shaken. 

Some observers discount this pos- 
sibility. In Bevan’s election as treasurer 
they see not so much a swing leftward 
in the Labor party as a tribute to a 
man who over the years has served the 
party industriously, if not always well. 
They note that Hugh Gaitskell’s right- 
wing leadership is by now firmly en- 
trenched. 

Though these observers may be right, 
the fact remains that .Bevan could not 
have been elected if several large 
trade unions, hitherto opposed to him, 
had not given him their votes. If the 
union movement, which has been con- 
sistently the stabilizing, conservative 
force in the Labor party, is shifting 
its ground, Americans have good rea- 
son to be apprehensive. 


The Eighth Party Congress 


The Chinese Communist party has 
come a long way since its Seventh Con- 
gress, held in the northwest mountain 
retreat of Yenan in 1945. As reported to 
the Eighth Congress, which ended in 
Peiping last Sept. 26, party membership 
is now 10 million, an increase of 900 per 
cent. The total represents but a small 
fraction of China’s 600 million popula- 
tion. Yet there is no denying the party's 
stranglehold on the Chinese people. 

The Red leaders are indeed sure of 
themselves. Much that was said at the 
Eighth Congress can be dismissed as a 
sample of the same old Marxist-Leninist 
wash hung out on the same old line. The 
“decisive victory of the Socialist revolu- 
tion” came in for the expected accolade. 
What was unexpected was the admission 
that in a good many respects the party 
has been guilty of failures and mistaken 
judgments. The disclosures of weak- 
nesses were made with seeming indiffer- 
ence to the possible effect they would 
have on China’s enslaved masses. Never 
has the Chinese Communist party pub- 
licly exhibited such confidence in its 
ability to maintain a tight rein on the 
country. 
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Evident, too, was proof of increasing 
dependence on the Soviet Union. Re- 
ports to the Congress, which Western 
diplomats are prepared to accept at face 
value, indicate that Red China’s econ- 
omy is being bound more tightly to that 
of the Soviet Union. Moreover, by 
downgrading Mao Tse-tung (the party 
Chairman is not mentioned in the new 
constitution approved by the Congress) , 
the Chinese Communists are following 
Moscow’s lead in emphasizing “collec- 
tive leadership.” If chances of internal 
upheaval in China are slim, so is the 
likelihood of a Tito arising in the fore- 
seeable future in Communist China. 


















Some Questions for Israel 


Were it not for the Suez Canal crisis, 
the sharp increase in Israeli-Jordanian 
border incidents would have shown up 
in more spectacular headlines these past 
weeks. Both countries have come so 
close to the brink of war that Maj. Gen. 
E. L. M. Burns has once again flown to 
New York to report to the UN Security 
Council. On Sept. 28 the Canadian 
Chief of the UN Truce Supervision 
Organization tallied up no less than 269 
alleged border violations during the last 
three months, 59 by Jordan and 210 by 
Israel. The most serious involved three 





recent attacks by Israeli armed forces, 
on of which brought Israel’s troops as 
far as 12 miles inside Jordan’s territory. 
With these attacks the Israeli Govern- 
ment has embarked on a policy of ré- 
taliation. For the first time, the whole 
weight of cabinet authority is admittedly 
behind the army’s military operations. 
Israel, in other words, has decided to by- 
pass the elaborate truce machinery set 
up by the UN to judge border violations 
and has taken the law into her own 
hands. This can only hamper the UN’s 
efforts to preserve peace in that area. 
Moreover, the fact that Israel is strong 
enough to attack and get away with it 














-——Indian Attacks on Christianity 


Cotomso, CeyLon—About 85 per cent of India’s 
370 millions are Hindus. They have experienced a 
nationalist revival since independence and have 
tended to think of Hinduism as the unique religion 
of India, despite the Constitution’s guarantee of 
religious freedom. 

During the ten years of Indian independence, 
Christianity has been relatively unmolested. Re- 
cently, however, it has become virtually impos- 
sible for foreign missionaries to be admitted to 
the country. There have been a few incidents of 
violence against Christian clergymen. 

Evidences of more intensive activity by Hindu 
extremists are seen in the appointment of commis- 
sions in some of the Indian States to investigate 
the activities of foreign Christian missionaries. 
Two such commissions, in Madhya Pradesh and 
Madhya Bharat, have recently published their 
reports. These two States of north-central India, 
with populations of 21 and 8 million, respectively, 
have infinitesimally small Christian minorities. 

Yet the reports speak in alarmed terms of mass 
conversions and bring charges of coercion—which 
have been formally denied by a Minister of Home 
Affairs in the Indian Parliament. [Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru declared on September 24 that 
it was not the intention of his Government to 
close India’s doors to foreign missionaries. If the 
Madhya Pradesh report, he added, contained 
statements contrary to India’s Constitution, he 
would not approve it. Eprror]. 

Some of the accusations are patently absurd. 
Thus missionaries are charged with the intent of 
creating Christian minority pockets to disrupt 
the solidarity of non-Christian society, in the face 
of constant pleas by India’s leaders for national 
unity. The Madhya Pradesh report sees in mis- 
sionary activities collusion between the Papacy, 









representing the Catholic Church, and the great 
American democracy in a frantic drive to gather 
proselytes to Christianity in order to combat 
communism. 

Unfortunately, even such patently fallacious 
charges can do untold harm among simple people 
who know nothing about either Christianity or 
the United States. Inflammatory charges can stir 
up violence and compel even well-intentioned 
leaders to adopt repressive measures against 
Christians in India. 

The outlines for such legislation are presented 
in the reports’ recommendations. They ask for 
the expulsion of foreign missionaries engaged in 
proselytizing and the exclusion of new visa appli- 
cants. Baptism is not to be allowed unless ap- 
proved by the State Board on recommendation 
of the district and regional boards. Religious liter- 
ature may not be circulated without approval by 
the State. No non-official agency should be per- 
mitted to secure foreign assistance except through 
State channels. 

While these symptoms of extremism are alarm- 
ing to Christians and to all friends of India, it 
must be remembered that they are by no means 
typical of Indian national sentiment. Children of 
outstanding Indians in all parts of the country 
still flock to Christian schools. Virtually every 
national leader in India has at some time or other 
spoken in praise of the Indian Christian commun- 
ity and its immense contribution to the welfare 
of the country. Most important of all, these re- 
ports in no way reflect the attitude of the Central 
Government of India, which to date has taken no 
official cognizance of them. 

Christians throughout India are organizing pro- 
test meetings against the activities of extremists 
in these two States. A CorRESPONDENT 
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THE SPIRIT AND FORMS OF PROTESTANTISM 


by Rev. Louis Bouyer, translated by A. V. Littledale. The 
author, a former Protestant minister, presents a lucid 
and penetrating analysis of the fundamental differences 
between Protestantism and Catholicism. $3.75 











PRINCIPLES OF SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY 


by Bernard Leeming, S.J. Intended for laymen, as well as for priests 
and Sisters, this book of sacramental theology covers the field com- 
pletely, objectively, clearly, yet not too technically. $6.75 


MORALS IN MEDICINE 


by Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J. Straightforward answers to practical 
situations, written in close collaboration with medical specialists 
and a team of expert theologians. In each problem the author care- 
fully underlines and clarifies the governing theological principles. 


$3.75 


THE EMBATTLED—A Novel of the Spanish Cival War 


by Javier Mariin Artajo, translated by Daniel Crabb. The intensely 
human drama of heroism and cowardice of a group of Spaniards 
deeply involved in the tragedy of their Civil War. Illustrated by 
Antonio Cobos. Soon $4.00 





THE FIRST JESUIT—St. Ignatius Loyola 


by Mary Purcell, with a Foreword by John LaFarge, S.J. 
Miss Purcell’s book is an eminently readable biography 
that will stand as one of the best lives of Ignatius written 
to date. Soon $5.00 











LITTLE STEPS TO GREAT HOLINESS—Conferences 
for Religious 

by Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. A companion volume to The Leaven of 
Holiness developing the favorite theme of the Little Flower that 


sanctity can be attained by proper concentration on what appears to 
be the trivial. Soon $3.50 
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THE HUNGRY SHEEP 


by Sir David Kelly. A hard look at the modern world in which the 
author probes its political and cultural tensions to their ultimate 
sources. A challenging work by an astute political observer. $4.00 





THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE BIBLE 


by Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm. The exciting story of the 
discovery and classification of the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
fragments, together with an evaluation of the light they 
shed on the Old and New Testaments. $1.50 











OMEGA: LAST OF THE BARQUES 


by Frederick D. Wilhelmsmen. Unforgettable adventure, together 
with philosophic reflections, narrating a journey on the last commer- 
cial square-rigged sailing vessel left upon the sea. Soon $3.00 


THE CATHOLIC FAITH IN OUTLINE 


by Rev. James MacLoughlin. A summary of instructions which give 
in a small compass all that a Catholic ought to know about his 
faith. The book is useful for classroom and catechetical instruction, 
as well as for spiritual conferences and occasional talks. $3.75 


THE SPIRIT OF JOY 

by Enrique Albiol, C.M., translated by B. T. Buckley, C.M. Fifty 
joy-giving reflections on a variety of subjects of spiritual import. 
This is reading and meditative material that is at once enlightening 
and inspirational. , $3.00 





ST. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF THE 
GENTILES 

by Justo Perez de Urbel, O.S.B., translated by Paul Bar- 
rett, O.F.M. A skillful portrait of St. Paul the man, the 
saint, the theologian, the writer and the missionary. 


Soon $4.50 











MARCH TILL THEY DIE 


by Rev. Philip Crosbie. The author’s personal account of more than 
three years of captivity in Communist North Korea. A document of 
inhumanity and heroism that should inform, inspire, and horrify 
every citizen of the free world. Soon $3.50 


GUIDANCE FOR RELIGIOUS 

by Gerald Kelly, S.J. A valuable guide to the solution of many com- 
mon difficulties encountered by religious in their efforts towards 
perfection. $4.50 


ANGLICAN ORDERS 


by Anthony Stephenson, S.J. An impartial and concise discussion 
of the validity of Anglican Orders from the theological point of view. 
$1.75 


ATHENAGORAS, EMBASSY. FOR THE CHRISTIANS, 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 


Translated by Joseph H. Crehan, S.J. The first treatise, written about 
the year 177, is a refutation of the charges made against the Chris- 
tians by the pagans. The second is a reasoned defense of the dogma 
of the resurrection of the dead. Ancient Christian Writers, Volume 


23. Soon $3.25 


LOVE THE LORD THY GOD 

by Louis Colin, C.SS.R., translated by Donald Attwater. Drawing 
from Scripture, the lives of the saints, and eminent spiritual writers, 
the author gives a searching analysis of the command that we are to 
love God above all things. Soon $3.50 





LAY PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH—A Study 
for a Theology of the Laity 

by Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., translated by Donald Att- 
water, with a Foreword by The Most Rev. Robert J. 
Dwyer, Bishop of Reno. With clarity and precision the 
author shows the importance of the laity’s participation 
in the mission of the Church and points out exactly what 
their function is. Soon $6.50 











PRIESTLY EXISTENCE 

by Rev. Michael Pfliegler, translated by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J. A 
thorough investigation of the essence of the Catholic priesthood—its 
inner meaning, the conflict with worldliness, its tensions. Soon $5.50 


A HISTORY, OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


by Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, 0.S.B. 
A panoramic, one-volume history of the Church from the earliest 
times to the present day. Soon $4.75 





THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
AMERICA 

by John A. Hardon, S.J. Based entirely upon authorita- 
tive Protestant sources, Father Hardon presents the his- 
tory, doctrine, ritual, church organization and statistics 
of the fifteen major Protestant churches in America, as 
well as of the many minor denominations. Soon $5.00 
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raises several interesting questions. 
Where does this retaliation policy leave 
the argument that a relatively weak 
Israel badly needs arms “to restore the 
balance of power in the Middle East”? 
If Israel persists in being bellicose, can 
Egypt be blamed for claiming that a 
state of war still exists and that she is 
justified in blocking the Suez Canal to 
Israeli shipping? 


AT HOME 


Thomas Aquinas and IBM 


Seven years of collaboration by an 
American engineer and an Italian priest- 
scholar have harnessed technology to 
the service of literary, scientific and 
humanistic research. On Sept. 27, at 
the New York headquarters of Inter- 
national Business Machines, the press 
heard Paul Tasman, IBM engineer, and 
Rev. Roberto Busa, S.J., professor of 
philosophy at the Aloisianum in Gal- 
larate, near Milan, tell their story. 

They showed how IBM machines— 
with punched cards or magnetic tape— 
can speedily prepare an index of all the 
words and ideas encountered in the 
writings of even the most prolific philos- 
ophers or scientists. Fr. Busa and Mr. 
Tasman chose as a test-project the mak- 
ing of a concordance of the words of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. (A concordance 
is a scientific compilation of the words 
used by an author and the contexts in 
which they appear.) Since Aquinas 
wrote approximately 13 million words, 
the labor of compiling a Thomistic 
concordance by manual methods would 
have taken generations of work by a 
team of scholars, By machine methods, 
this work can now be done both quickly 
and with astonishing accuracy. 

Fr. Busa first approached IBM with 
his scholarly dream in 1949, and it was 
Cardinal Spellman of New York who 





Next Week .. . 

Watch for “Technology: Limited 
or Unlimited,” a lively discussion 
by Freperick D. WILHELMSEN 
of the University of Santa Clara 
and Marston Morse of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton. 
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foresaw the benefits of the work and 
who has continually encouraged and 
sponsored it. As Arthur K. Watson, head 
of IBM’s World Trade Corporation, an- 
nounced, it was the Cardinal’s interest 
in the project which gave IBM its 
initial push to enter on the develop- 
ment of mechanized linguistic analysis. 

The possibilities of applying this 
technique to other fields of learning 
and research are practically limitless. It 
will be invaluable, for instance, in chem- 
ical research, where scientists have long 
felt the urgency of recording an almost 
infinite number of patents and abstracts 
and where the. virtual impossibility 
of searching all available records on 
some given subject has caused great 
losses of time. 

Out of an Italian scholar’s love for 
St. Thomas Aquinas, a method has 
been born which offers unforeseen bene- 
fits to researchers all over the world. 


Vote “Early and Often”? 


In Canada a month or so ago, two 
priests of Laval University published a 
severe indictment of political immorality 
allegedly evidenced in recent Quebec 
provincial elections. The effects of these 
charges are still being felt and lessons 
are being drawn outside of Canada as 
well. Such criticisms, need it be said, do 
not lack foundation on this side of the 
border. 

Here in this country the public atti- 
tude towards crooked politics has long 
been notoriously casual. But there are 
signs that a new sense of responsibility 
is stirring in peoples’ minds. In Rhode 
Island, to take the latest example, in- 
dignation has been aroused by the dis- 
covery of fraudulent voting in the recent 
Pawtucket primaries. The Sept. 27 
diocesan newspaper Providence Visitor 
added its voice to the general denuncia- 
tions. It would be a mistake, it said 
editorially, to consider an affair of vote- 
stealing as merely a political or juridical 
matter. It is also a moral matter and even 
matter for confession. 

Such civic violations not only involve 
deceit but they harm the public and 
violate the obligations of legal justice 
which the voter owes to the com- 
munity. In the Christian context, said 
the editorial, there can be “no doubt 
about the sacredness of the voting power 
which constitutes rulers in authority in 





a democracy, nor about the seriousness 
of any fraud or dishonesty connected 
with this power.” Such a warning is 
more than timely for the rest of the 
country, too, as the nation draws closer 
to the day of balloting for our President 
and our national representatives. 


Stop Testing H-Bombs? 


An unfortunate development in the 
current hard-swinging campaign for 
the Presidency has been an attempt to 
bring the question of the testing of 
nuclear weapons into the arena of poli- 
tics. On Sept. 21, Thomas E. Murray, 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, said it shouldn’t be there. “There 
is room,” he said, “only for rational 
public argument, conducted with the 
utmost seriousness, on the highest pos- 
sible level, and with scrupulous regard 
both for facts and for principles.” 

Whether U. S. tests of nuclear weap- 
ons should or should not be stopped, 
said Commissioner Murray, is a point- 
less question in itself. The real issue is 
our over-all nuclear-weapons policy. To 
test or not to test nuclear weapons has 
meaning only within this larger frame- 
work. 

We need effective weapons for na- 
tional defense, big enough and num- 
erous enough to deter aggression and, 
if need arises, to repel it. For this pur- 
pose we require a balanced stockpile of 
nuclear weapons. In building it, Mr. 
Murray stated, we must be guided by 
the norm of true military necessity and 
usefulness, as well as by the moral 
norms which control the use of force in 
time of war, 

Repeating his earlier statement that 
the thermonuclear weapons we now 
have are big enough for any conceivable 
military purpose, Mr. Murray came 
finally to the question of testing. What 
should be tested? Not multi-megaton 
weapons; these have been sufficiently 
tested. On the other hand, we should 
continue and intensify the testing of 
smaller weapons. 

We need weapons. We need limited 
tests of smaller-gauge weapons. But 
most of all—and this seems to be the 
point of Mr. Murray’s statement—we 
need a rational policy on nuclear weap- 
ons, and we are not likely to evolve 
one until we do a lot of hard, non- 
partisan thinking, 
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Catholic ::: the Court 


The President on Sept. 30 announced 
his choice of Judge William J. Bren- 
nan Jr., of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court, to replace Associate Justice 
Sherman Minton of Indiana, who will 
retire Oct. 15 from the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

The Justice-designate happens to be 
50, a lifelong Democrat and a practis- 
ing Catholic. Suspicious noses may per- 
haps perceive in such _ biographical 
details some sinister election-year mach- 
inations. Such a reaction is not incon- 
ceivable. 


That there has been no Catholic 
Justice on the Supreme Court bench 
since the death in 1949 of Associate 
Justice Frank Murphy of Michigan, 
and that this appointment will resume 
a “tradition” of one Catholic always 
serving on the Court are items which 
have been somewhat magnified in cer- 
tain quarters. 

Catholics are naturally pleased that 
a Catholic judge has been elevated to 
our highest judicial bench. But it can 
be safely assumed that Mr. Brennan’s 
religion—or party affiliation, for that 
matter—played somewhat less than dom- 
inant role in his selection. 


Justice Brennan’s record in the ju- 
diciary of his own State made him a 
logical candidate for a bigger job. His 
work as chairman of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court’s Committee on Cal- 
endar Control and Pre-Trial Procedure 
put him in the national limelight. 

Whether during a given period of 
years there are three Catholic Justices 
on the U. S. Supreme Court—or none, 
for that matter—is completely sec- 
ondary. The competence of a prospec- 
tive Supreme Court Justice should be 
the primary concern always. We feel 
that in Justice Brennan’s case this 





——Who Will Teach Religion in America? 


In his widely publicized America article, “How 
Good Are Catholic Schools? (9/8, p. 522), Msgr. 
William E. McManus raised a score of questions. 
One ran as follows: “Will some sisters be released 
from parochial schools to engage full-time in the 
religious instruction of [Catholic] public-school 
children?” Two weeks ago, at the lively Tenth 
National Congress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, held September 26-30 in Buffalo, 
Auxiliary Bishop Edward P. McManaman of Erie 
put his finger on this very question and suggested 
an answer. 

The educational work of the Church in rapid- 
ly multiplying parish and private schools has been 
dramatically successful. But today, the bishop 
said, a spiraling Catholic population has brought 
us to the point where these schools alone are 
patently inadequate to “the solution of the present 
religious-education problem on a national level.” 
At present, nine-tenths of our professional religious 


teachers “work with only that half of Catholic . 


youth who are in our parish and private schools.” 
What is to be done about the other half? Bishop 
McManaman insisted that it is the laity who, by 
offering their generous and able services as never 
before, must help the Church meet this pressing 
demand for teachers. 

To illustrate how hopefully the Church looks to 
the contemporary layman, the bishop told this 
story of St. Pius X. One day, surrounded by 
a group of Cardinals, St. Pius asked: “What is the 
thing most necessary today to save society?” One 
Cardinal answered: “Build Catholic schools.” An- 
other said: “Multiply churches.” A third suggested: 
“Increase the recruitment of the clergy.” The saint- 
ly Pope disagreed. “What is most necessary at the 
present time,” he said, “is to have in each parish a 
group of laymen, at the same time virtuous, well- 


primacy has been respected. 





instructed, determined and really apostolic.” 
Bishop McManaman stressed the importance of 
each of these adjectives. He also underlined the 
fact that the CCD is the ideal means of forming 
such men and women for that “profoundly apos- 
tolic vocation” our present Holy Father spoke of 
when he urged the laity to assist in the teaching 
office of the Church. 

Much fine catechetical work is being done to- 
day, but so much more awaits the trained, apos- 
tolic lay teacher. The number of converts to Cath- 
olicism each year in the United States is only one 
out of a thousand of our general population. Ap- 
proximately 5 million Catholic children and youths 
are in U. S. public schools. Who but the layman 
can best reach the unnumbered churchless people 
of America? Who else is to teach these legions of 
Catholic children? 

As Pope Pius XII stated at the time of the can- 
onization of St. Pius X, these lay teachers must 
work under the diligent authority, leadership and 
vigilance of the bishops. There is no genuine 
teaching activity in the Church which is exempt 
from the authority given by Christ and sustained 


by the Holy Spirit. But the Holy Father likewise . 


directed that these zealous people, when assigned 
to help the Church in her teaching mission, are 
to be given sufficient scope “for developing a 
spirit of eager and fruitful initiative.” Lay work- 
ers, Bishop McManaman said, “must not be re- 


duced to the status of messengers who merely 


carry out orders.” 

Today, it is reported, we face the problem of 
how to adjust to what is called our “new leisure.” 
If leisure happens to be a problem for any of us, 
active membership in the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine will help us resolve it. 

TuHursTON N. Davis 
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Washington Front 





Last week, after describing the slogan phase of the 
Presidential campaign, I made the timid prediction 
that slogans might soon give way to slugging. I became 
a prophet sooner than I thought. Hardly had my column 
gone off to the printer than the President made his big 
farm speech on September 25, at Peoria, Il]. During the 
day, the newscasters, with a pre-release copy before 
them, kept repeating that Mr. Eisenhower would call 
his opponents guilty of “deceit and deception,” “politi- 
cal chicanery,” with other such harsh phrases, so un- 
typical of him. It looked indeed as if the not-too-gentle 
needling by Stevenson had got under the President's 
skin. But that evening, with those words before me, I 
listened intently to the radio. I could not detect a single 
one of those accusations; instead there was a calmly 
reasoned exposition of his position. Obviously, some- 
where between the time the speech was set up in the 
papers and its actual delivery, some editing had been 
done. But the national effect was the same, nevertheless. 

On October 1, at Cleveland, Ohio, and Lexington, 
Ky., the President again took the offensiye, but this time 
his printed barbs were aimed at “the previous Adminis- 
tration,” not at Stevenson. This points up his essential 
handicap as a campaigner this year: if he attacks, he is 
running against Truman, as the Democrats did so many 
years against Hoover; if he goes on the defensive, a 
position he never has liked, he is merely fending off 
the sharp stings of Stevenson, not a very fertile exer- 


Underscorings 


cise, for Adlai has a quiverful of arrows. In a word, 
the President is at his strongest in eloquent expositions 
of what he hopes and intends to do for the good of the 
whole country. In this he has working for him a very 
fine team of speech-writers: Emmet Hughes (the best 
of them, in my opinion), Arthur Larson and Kevin 
McCann. It was not until Hughes began writing his 
speeches in October, 1952, it may be remembered, that 
the Eisenhower campaign got off the ground. Hughes, 
now as then, is on leave from Time, Inc. Hughes has a 
fine lyrical style, Larson is the philosopher, McCann the 
hard hitter. This makes three good men in the back- 
field. 

Meanwhile, by this time, the strategy of Stevenson 
began to emerge: it was to maneuver Eisenhower out 
of a neutral corner into his own, the Republican corner. 
Eisenhower sensed this when he said in his news con- 
ference of September 27: “ . . . every President is the 
President of all Americans, not the President of the 
Republicans . . . nor President of the Democrats.” 

To change the metaphor, little by little Eisenhower's 
own party is forcing him off his Jofty pedestal, by de- 
manding that he enlarge his speaking and motorcade 
stops into Ohio, Kentucky, Washington and Oregon. 
The only reason for this is to get him to lend his coat- 
tails to beleaguered Senatorial candidates in those 
States, and incidentally, of course, to those forgotten 
men, the Members of the House. Stevenson’s personal 
effort, while a gallant one, may be a forlorn hope 
against the Eisenhower popularity, but he may very well 
succeed in electing a solid congressional majority. This 
would probably please Eisenhower, too. 

WitFrip Parsons 


N. Y. Sixty thousand medals specially 
cast for the occasion and blessed by the 
Pope will be distributed at the rally. 





IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. on Oct. 1 died 
Most Rev. Raymond A. Kearney, Auxil- 
iary Bishop and chancellor of the dio- 
cese. Bishop Kearney, who was 54, 
was ordained in 1927 and consecrated 
in 1935. R. I. P. 


p NOV. 1 IS THE CLOSING DATE 
for filing applications for U. S, Govern- 
ment educational exchange grants for 
graduate study abroad under the Ful- 
bright Act and the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention programs. Details from the 
Institute for International Education, 
1 East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y., 
or from IIE’s regional offices in Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Denver, Houston and 
San Francisco. 


B MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY an- 
nounced Sept. 22 that it had passed the 
$4-million mark in its $5.5 million de- 
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velopment drive. Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin corporations have been the 
heaviest donors with a total of over $2.8 
million. : 


p> COLOGNE CATHEDRAL, badly 
damaged in World War II and now re- 
stored, was rededicated in a solemn 
ceremony on Aug. 30. At the invitation 
of the Voice of America, Fr. LaFarge 
of the America staff spoke a brief greet- 
ing in German to be relayed by short 
wave to Europe. 


pA GREAT RALLY will be held Oct. 
14 in New York City’s Polo Grounds 
to commemorate the 80th birthday of 
Pope Pius XII. His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, will preside and the principal 
address will be given by Most Rev. 
William A. Scully, Bishop of Albany, 





pTHE EPISCOPAL COMMITTEE 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine has elected Bishop Matthew F. 
Brady of Manchester, N. H., as its new 
chairman. He succeeds the late Arch- 
bishop Edwin V. O’Hara, who died in 
Milan Sept. 11. 


p> THE NATIONAL -Catholic Ceme- 
tery Conference, largest cemetery or- 
ganization in the country, with a mem- 
bership of 800 cemetery administrators, 
will hold its ninth annual convention 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 22-26. 


Bp THE CATHOLIC POETRY SO- 
CIETY of America will celebrate Oct. 
20 and 21 the 25th anniversary of its 
founding. It was founded in 1931 by 
the late Fr. Francis X. Talbot, S.J., 
then Literary Editor of America and 
later Editor-in-Chief, C. K. 
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Editorials 





What Good Is a Statement on Moral Values? 


The problem of values in education is going to be 
sitting on our doorsteps for a long time to come. Dis- 
cussions currently in progress about the teaching of 
moral and spiritual values in the public schools strik- 
ingly reveal the massive complications involved (Am. 
9/29, p. 619). Woe to the unwary traveler who looks 
for too simple a path through this maze of philosophy, 
theology, history and law. The New York Herald Tri- 
bune’s new education editor, Sloan Wilson, recently 
laid himself open to the suspicion of such unwariness. 

In his column for Sept. 30 Mr. Wilson wrote about 
moral and spiritual values. He frankly stated his puz- 
zlement over “the solemn talk on the subject,” which he 
characterized as leaning “perilously toward the ludic- 
rous. The Tribune editor, better known for his cele- 
brated creation of The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, 
doesn’t see why statements on values are needed. He 
argues that one really can’t “teach” moral and spiritual 
values. His own bright-eyed youngsters, as he watches 
them at their night prayer, are “about the most moral 
and spiritual people I’ve ever met. I'd feel mighty un- 
easy giving them lectures on this subject.” 

Mr. Wilson says rightly that we cannot directly teach 
character training. Further, a lofty statement of moral 
principles is no wonder-recipe for the moral ills of so- 
ciety. However, those who are today urging that policy 
statements on moral and spiritual values be drawn up 
have more substantial reasons for their action than he 
seems to allow. 


THREE REASONS 


Here are some reasons why such policy statements 
are needed: 
They help to insure that our children do not grow up 
as religious illiterates. If the public schools are forced 
by minority pressure to ignore religion totally in educa- 
tion, they fail to give our young citizens an appreciation 
of the historical orientation of their country. This is not 
a matter of “indoctrination” but of education. An edu- 
cated person should be familiar with his heritage. For 
an American this means mainly the culture of the West. 
Interwoven with the history, literature and arts of 
Western civilization is the great Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. To prune out or to pass lightly over the religious 
aspects of our heritage for fear of offending a minority 
is a bizarre mutilation of the education process. We 
might as well stop concentrating on English literature 
for fear of giving offense to Americans of Asiatic origin. 
> Again, formal policy statements on moral values help 
to create that hardy moral climate in the school which, 
as Mr. Wilson would agree, is “the key to absorbing 
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values.” A public-school teacher, then, need not stand 
tongue-tied, afraid of reprisal, when a disciplinary situa- 
tion or class subject-matter calls for a discussion of 
moral obligation and he connects this with religious 
values. 

Religion has always been vitally associated with the 
moral and spiritual ideals of mankind. No people has 
ever based its mores solely on an ethic of pure reason. 
Yet, to exclude mention of God’s Ten Commandments, 
for example, as a motive for proper behavior is silently 
to encourage our school children to mere natural 
morality. 

George Washington wisely warned his countrymen 
of this in his Farewell Address: 


And let us with caution indulge the supposition 

that morality can be maintained without religion. 

Whatever may be conceded to the influence of re- 

fined education on minds of peculiar structure, 

reason and experience both forbid us to expect 

that national morality car prevail in exclusion of 

religious principle. 
Most Americans still do, in fact, closely relate moral 
values with religious belief. A statement for a public 
or “common” school, while making full allowance for 
children from non-believing families, insures at least 
some provision for the wishes of the vast believing 
majority. 
p> The principal reason for a formal statement on values, 
however, is the need to throw up a barrier against the 
increasing pressure of minorities who seek complete 
secularization of the public schools. The “common” 
school today serves children who come from families 
divided into more than 200 different religious bodies. 
In the face of such diversity the problem of preparing 
a statement of values which will be completely ac- 
ceptable to all is an obviously insoluble one. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fact that, despite wide differences in belief, 
most Americans still take a view of life and the universe 
which is based on the reality of God. 

In spite of their intrinsic shortcomings, statements on 
values are important and needed, even if only for their 
symbolic value. Certain small groups are not content 
when proposed policy statements on moral and spiritual 
values are broadly enough written to insure respect for 
their own dissent. In the name of separation of Church 
and State, or of equal protection in iaw, they insist that 
these statements respect only their dissent. To yield 
to such importuning, either by abandoning policy state- 
ments or by so diluting them that they become mean- 
ingless, is to uproot the common school from the 
American tradition. 
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The Saar and European Unity 


The Sunday papers on September 30 were heavy with 
eye-catching headlines. Gen. Anastasio Somoza, the 
President of Nicaragua, died from wounds inflicted by 
an assassin. President Eisenhower named William J. 
Brennan Jr. to the Supreme Court. The Yugoslavs re- 
vealed in Belgrade that “ideological differences” were 
racking the Communist world. In Washington the 
United States, Britain and France were conferring on 
the Suez. There was a spate of political news. 

The most important story of the day, however, was 
probably. none of these. It was rather a dispatch from 
Bonn announcing at long last a Franco-German agree- 
ment on the Saar. This rich border territory, with its 
precious deposits of coal, incarnated during the post- 
war era the centuries-old rivalry and suspicion between 
Teuton and Gaul. The French summarily seized it in 
1945. By tying it tightly to their economy, they hoped 
that the Saar, despite its patently Germanic culture, 
would be forever theirs. When the time came to write 
a peace treaty, they planned, French and Saarland eggs 
would be scrambled beyond repair. 

The French reckoned without Moscow. In the con- 
fusing months that followed the fall of Hitler, they did 
not forsee the Communist drive for world domination. 
They could not even imagine in those days a state of 
affairs in which the Slav, not the feared and restless 
Teuton, would become the main threat to their security. 
All this, remember, was before the Truman Doctrine, 
before the Marshall Plan, before Nato—before that 
astonishing shift in world affairs which led Britain and 
the United States, and France herself, to press rearma- 
ment on the disarmed and reluctant Germans. To seize 
the territory of a defeated enemy was one thing. It 
was another to persist in the seizure after the former 
enemy had become an ally. 


In seizing the Saar, then, the French failed to reckon 
with the Russians. They also failed to reckon with the 
Saarlanders themselves; but for this omission there was 
less excuse. The French tried once before (after World 
War I) to detach the Saar from Germany. They failed 
that time because the Saarlanders, as soon as they were 
given the chance, voted to rejoin Germany. The French 
ought to have foreseen that, to this extent at least, his- 
tory would surely repeat itself. 

It did, actually, a year ago, when the million inhabi- 
tants of the Saar defeated by a 2-to-1 margin a French 
proposal for autonomous status under “European” 
sovereignty. That was their way of signifying—the only 
way open to them—their desire to rejoin Germany. 

The realists at the Quai d’Orsay knew then that 
France had lost its ten-year fight to keep the Saar. They 
opened negotiations with Bonn leading to its return. 
These negotiations have been so protracted and diff- 
cult that at times agreement seemed impossible. Mean- 
while the Saar remained a source of discord and sus- 
picion. It continued to block a Franco-German 
rapprochement. As much as anything else, it helped to 
stall the promising drive for European unity. 

Hence the historic importance of the treaty returning 
the Saar to Germany next January 1, which French 
Premier Guy Mollet and Konrad Adenauer, the West 
German Chancellor, signed at Bonn on September 29. It 
not only marks the beginning of a new and happier 
chapter in Franco-German relations; it clears the way 
finally for the unifying of Western Europe. “The Saar,” 
Premier Mollet told reporters at Bonn, “is behind us— 
now we can get on with Europe.” 

For the West that is the best news that has come out 
of the old war-torn continent in several years. By the 
same token it is bad news for the Kremlin. 


Poznan Trials, First Stage 


In the Communist system, as we have come to know it, 
court trials have always served essentially political pur- 
poses. Their real significance lay not in the “proof” or 
“confession” of guilt but in the effect which a carefully 
prepared scenario was supposed to accomplish. In the 
past, such trials have been used to discredit trouble- 
makers inside and outside the party and to provide the 
background of emotion and propaganda necessary to 
carry through or vindicate a policy. Rarely have they 
served as a means of administering justice in the 
Western sense. Every famous prosecution under the 
Kremlin's inspiration has been a mockery of justice. 
The Poznan trials present, in this respect, a different 
pattern. But we should be slow to read into current 
newspaper reports any indication that judicial pro- 
cedures in Communist-controlled Poland have shaken 
off their dark past and are now an instrument of ini- 
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partial execution of the law. In Poznan last June 28, 
workers at the Stalin steel works (known as Zispo) left 
work in protest against exploitation by the Government 
and marched into the center of the town to give voice 
to their grievances. Violence developed. The secret 
police headquarters was stormed. While tanks were be- 
ing called in, the swelling crowd of demonstrators 
shouted the slogans: “Out with the Russkies, we want 
bread, we want freedom, we want free elections, give 
us higher wages.” In a day or more “order” reigned in 
Poznan, but not before world opinion had been stirred 
as seldom before at this spectacle of popular defiance 
of totalitarian rulers. 

In the aftermath there were 48 dead, 270 wounded; 
and 323 suspects were jailed. At present there are 154 
participants in the riot still detained in prison. Their 
trials are now coming up. As we write, two groups of 
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them have been brought before the bar of Communist 
justice. One group includes three young men charged 
with killing a police corporal during the shooting. The 
other includes nine charged with the theft and use of 
arms. 


RIGGED TRIAL 


It has been remarked that, in the charges released 
September 22 by the Government’s prosecutor, no 
political crimes are mentioned. The accused are charged 
with murder, theft, damage to Government property 
and assaults upon officials. They are not charged with 
being agents of the imperialist powers, of sabotage, 
treason, conspiracy or any of the other “crimes” which 
formed the dreary catalog of old-style Communist in- 
dictments. As the trials progress, it is noted that the de- 
fense feels emboldened to challenge the prosecution. 
Even the judges have at times, according to news re- 
ports, leaned over backward to help the accused. The 
trials are public, and the Polish regime has even in- 
vited three foreign legal observers (one English, one 


French and one Belgian) to witness the procedures at 
first hand. 

All this probably will look very favorable to the out- 
side world. No doubt the regime has decided that if 
it can make the free world and its own people forget 
the real source of the whole trouble, the few em- 
barrassing details told by some small offender are a 
small price to pay in order to get off the spot the 
Poznan riots put them on. For the Polish Communists 
have not yet produced the real leaders of the demon- 
strations and therefore have been able thus far to avoid 
public discussion of the reason why the riots broke out 
in the first place. Destructive of life and property as 
they were, the events had their origin in workers’ re- 
sentment against broken pledges, poor wages and ill- 
treatment from a Government which claims to be the 
workers Government. The men who should be on 
trial, if any crime was committed, are the leaders at 
Zispo. But their names have not yet been called. Until 
they have told their story, full justice at Poznan will not 
be done. 


The Children of Mixed Marriages 


“I wish I could get up in a pulpit and preach a sermon 
on the troubles of mixed marriages,” said a lady of our 
acquaintance recently. “I’m happily married. I have a 
wonderfully kind and considerate husband, who is not 
only content that the children are being raised Catholic, 
but who helps, as far as he can, to be sure they get all 
the Catholic training they should get. And the children 
are about all you could ask for—they are good and well- 
mannered, devout and eager little Catholics. They love 
their school and the nuns; they are friendly with the 
parish priests. They are faithful to Mass and Commun- 
ion, of course, and to their prayers and devotions. But 
with all this, something, something most important, is 
missing. How I would like to tell the young people who 
contemplate mixed marriage: oh, be careful, don't 
settle for a second best.” 

This rather surprising outburst from a wife and 
mother whom most people would envy for her happy 
home came to mind with the reading of “How Success- 
ful Are Interfaith Marriages?” by Norman M. Lobsenz 
in the current Redbook. Mr. Lobsenz’ treatment is a 
long and obviously sincere attempt to assess the prob- 
lem and to offer sage advice. The total effect, however, 
seems to be to impress on young people that good sense, 
a bit of humor and some wide tolerance are all that is 
needed to make mixed marriages “work.” 

Mr. Lobsenz begins by conceding that an interfaith 
marriage is subject to a lot of strain and stress. It is not 
astonishing to find, he states, “that an interfaith mar- 
riage is two or three times as likely to end in divorce or 
separation as a marriage between people of the same 
faith.” But despite statistics emphasizing the difficulties, 
“the chances for success are high for any specific couple 
who approach the problems with intelligence and 
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awareness.” This is true even when children come, for 
“if a man and woman of different faiths truly love each 
other and create in their home an atmosphere of belief 
in the same basic ethical values, their children can be 
happy—no matter what denominational label they 
carry.” 

In support of this position, two “experts” are quoted. 
One holds “that parents of different faiths should cause 
no more trouble for the child than the fact that they 
have different politics.” The other believes that “the 
child of an interfaith marriage is less likely to be smug 
about religion.” 

The simple fact of the matter is that religion is more 
important than politics, especially for a child in his 
formative years. And it is precisely here that the mixed 
marriage tends to turn out second-best. The child being 
raised a Catholic will inevitably turn to his Catholic 
parent with his religious questions and little problems. 
The non-Catholic parent will feel left out. Wherever 
there is a mixed marriage, there will be a wide field 
wherein parents cannot share their children. Mother 
and father can give joint guidance and love on such 
unimportant matters as whether Johnny may stay up to 
watch TV. But they cannot work together to teach 
Johnny (and show him by their conjoined actions) the 
strong truth and great beauty of the Immaculate Con- 
ception or the Blessed Sacrament. 

Those contemplating marriage will save themselves 
many heartaches if they determine that they will not 
be content with what is second-best. Mixed marriages 
may at times “work,” but the beautiful—and quite at- 
tainable—ideal of marriage as a complete partnership 
and a full sharing can be realized only when there is a 
common religious heart in the home. 
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Local 138 


and Union Decency 


Benjamin L. Masse 


HAT TERRIBLE NIGHT last spring when a hired hood- 

lum seared Victor Riesel’s eyes with sulphuric 

acid, the crusading columnist had just finished 

playing the Good Samaritan. He had been giving a 

friendly assist to a grassroots union-reform movement. 

The guests that night on his radio program had been 
William Wilkens and Peter Batalias. 

These names will not mean much to most AMERICA 
readers. Messrs. Wilkens and Batalias are scarcely 
known to that larger public which followed with pray- 
erful suspense Mr. Riesel’s losing: fight for his eye- 
sight. Throughout the greater New York area, how- 
ever, and especially on Long Island, they are very 
well known. Their gallant story deserves a much wider 
public. 

It is not as exceptional a story as some people might 
believe. (The little, unsung heroes of the trade-union 
movement are more numerous than is generally im- 
agined.) It is a story nevertheless that has what one 
might call classical features. It offers a perfect example 
both of the courage needed to reform a trade union 
and of the heartbreaking trials that as often as not are 
the lot of the reformer. 

There is another reason for writing about these 
men—despite the restricted area of their operations— 
in a national magazine. The union which Bill Wilkens 
and Pete Batalias, with a few equally doughty and 
honorable associates, are seeking to clean up—Local 
138—is part of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers. Readers in Chicago, Philadelphia, East St. 
Louis and elsewhere will know the name well. For those 
who do not, it will be sufficient to say that the Oper- 
ating Engineers—president, 71-year-old William E. Ma- 
loney—is the same unlovely outfit which harbored for 
years, without public protest, some. of the slickest ex- 
tortionists in the country. 


“FALL” OF AN EMPIRE 


The complete story of Local "138 is too involved to 
be told here. Two years ago, it appeared that its af- 
fairs were looking up. After a trial in Long Island’s 
Nassau County Court, the head of the local, Bill (“Sweet 
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William”) DeKoning, pleaded guilty to extortion and 
was sentenced to prison for a year to 18 months. His son, 
William DeKoning Jr., was given a suspended sentence Rec 
of a year. Though the press, which broke the case @ optim 
under the incurious noses of our law-enforcement § Natio1 
officials, was incensed at these mild sentences and §j ed do 
hinted darkly of a deal to protect higher-ups, this § the co 
writer nevertheless concluded that the “DeKoning § Local 
empire lies in ruins . . .” (“Bill DeKoning Goes to Jail,” Nassai 
Am. 5/29/54, pp. 243-45). He was much too trusting @ nizing 
and optimistic, as events quickly showed. In a year's § He als 
time, young Bill DeKoning was back at the old stand § cal 13! 
running the affairs of Local 188. The work of the re- § ng co 
form group had only begun. of req 
It has been hard, discouraging and even dangerous from t 


work. Last April Messrs. Wilkens and Batalias journeyed | If su 
to Chicago seeking a hearing from international officials § 45 4 ¢ 
of the Operating Engineers, which was then solemnly busine: 
assembled in convention. They were not, of course, } To | 
accredited delegates to the convention. By that time, | nevert 
in fact, they were not even members of the union in have a 
good standing. Both men had been suspended by Local § C@!y a 
188 for having allegedly defamed the union’s good Londot 
name. Their crime was that in a court action Mr. peal to 
Wilkens testified under oath, as was his duty, that he ordinar 
saw eight men beat up Mr. Batalias at a meeting of § MOre n 
Local 138. Mr. Batalias had been so imprudent as to arily, b 
gain the floor and move that the union’s affairs be j ee 
investigated. The suppliants left Chicago still sus-§ his 
pended. 

Men of lesser moral stature would have dropped the 
fight for decency and justice then and there. They had § . Er 
not only themselves to think of, but their families as Pe ¢ 
well. Already their families had suffered. They would pa 
surely suffer even more if the men persisted in their b ne 
crusade. Sooner or later Messrs. Wilkens and Batalias ot to 3 
would find it impossible to get jobs. It would be hard u Do : 
to prove collusion, but Long Island contractors, many 4 sng 
of them holders of union cards themselves, would sud- po 
denly discover that they no longer had any work for po “te | 
them. a 

On the other hand, the reformers were not without a 
friends. In addition to Victor Riesel, other newspaper 2 and 
men were ready to see that the public did not forget le a 
the DeKonings, nor the fight for the soul of Local 188 oleh 
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The N. Y. World-Telegram and the Long Island News- 
day were especially on the alert. A number of clergy- 
men, of all faiths, were prepared to help in any way 
they properly could. Most important of all, several 
public-minded lawyers, notably William J. Keating and 
Bernard Fitzpatrick, had become interested in the case. 
Their professional services were at the disposal of the 
reformers. There was also some little hope that the 
new AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee would 
eventually find time to investigate the Operating En- 
gineers. The men decided to carry on. 

Having been wrong once before, this writer hesitates 
to predict now that Bill Wilkens, Pete Batalias and 
their friends will one day win their admirable, uphil! 
fight. 


NLRB EXAMINER’S DECISION 


Recent developments do, however, warrant a guarded 
optimism. On September 18 a trial examiner of the 
National Labor Relations Board, David London, hand- 
ed down a ruling which, if sustained by NLRB and 
the courts, could finally smash the DeKoning grip on 
Local 138. Mr. London ordered the members of the 
Nassau-Suffolk Contractors Association to cease recog- 
nizing Local 138 as bargaining agent for their employes. 
He also directed the association to stop dominating Lo- 
cal 188 and its affairs. Finally, he ordered the employ- 
ing contractors to cease and desist from their practice 
of requiring membership in Local 138, or a referral 
from the union, as a condition for employment. 

If sustained, that ruling, which stigmatizes Local 138 
as a company union, would effectively put it out of 


> business. 


To write DeKoning’s trade-union obituary would 


# nevertheless be premature. The officials of Local 138 


have announced their intention, as is their right, to 
carry an appeal to NLRB. Should the board uphold Mr. 
London’s finding, the union can, and no doubt will, ap- 
peal to the courts. That time-consuming process would 
ordinarily assure the DeKoning leadership of many 
more months, and even years, of control. I say ordin- 
arily, because there is now a slim possibility that long 
before the courts have said the last word, DeKoning 
and his henchmen may be ousted. 


ENTER THE INTERNATIONAL 


That brings us to the most recent, and most surpris- 
ing, development in Local 138’s messy affairs. On 
September 15 a three-man team dispatched by President 
Maloney opened hearings in New York on charges of 
abuses in Local 138. The investigators—all members 
of the international union’s executive board—were Jack 
McDonald of Seattle, J. C. Turner of Washington, D. C., 
and Charles Pulaski of Detroit. Before the hearings 
started, it was announced that the probers would delve 
not only into charges that the reformers had been 
denied jobs, but also into possible financial irregulari- 
ties and other abuses. 

In view of the international’s past disinterest in al- 
leged irregularities of its locals, sophisticated observers 
of the labor scene are not taking Mr. Maloney’s probe 
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very seriously. Perhaps nothing at all will come of it. 
And then again, one never knows. The new AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee seems really to be creating 
a new atmosphere in union circles. At its August meet- 
ing in the Pennsylvania Poconos, the powerful AFL-CIO 
executive council served notice on all international 
affiliates that the committee was not just window- 
dressing. It warned them that from now on they would 
be held strictly responsible for any and all abuses in 
their unions. 

After what happened three years ago to the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, that is not the 
kind of warning labor leaders -are likely to disregard. 
Behind it lies the threat of suspension, and even expul- 
sion from the house of labor. That explains why Victor 
Riesel could write in his syndicated column on August 
28 that “there is a new spirit in this labor movement 
under Meany.” Maybe President Maloney and his col- 
leagues have decided to do their own fumigating be- 
fore the Ethical Practices Committee decides to beat 
them to it. 

This hopeful possibility appears to be borne out by 
the conduct of the investigating committee to date. At 
its third meeting with the reform leaders on September 
21, the committee agreed to incorporate in its report to 
President Maloney the complete text of the NLRB 
ruling handed down by Mr. London. According to 
Peter Batalias, the ruling upholds “every charge we 
have made against DeKoning. . . . ” 

Though the odds are against it, it is not impossible, 
therefore, that within the near future an apprehensive 
international union may see that justice, long delayed, 
is finally done to Bill Wilkens, Pete Batalias and their 
friends. This happy decision cannot come too soon, 
not for Bill Wilkens, that is. Two weeks ago Mr. Wil- 
kens had to put his modest little house on the market. 
Deprived of jobs by Local 138, though jobs were avail- 
able, he fell two months behind in his mortgage pay- 
ments. He had no choice except to sell. 

Nor can the international’s intervention come too 
quickly for three of Mr. Wilkens’ associates—Walter 
Miller, Thomas Eichacker and John DeKoning (the 
latter a cousin of Willie DeKoning). At a meeting of 
Local 138 the night of September 28, these three men, 
together with Bill Wilkens, were expelled from the 
union. They were found guilty of a charge that 
“through the media of the press, radio and television, 
they had brought public scorn and ridicule to officials 
of the local.” Though this judgment will be appealed 
to the international, the men meanwhile will be denied 
work, For after pronouncing their expulsion DeKoning 
pointedly announced that throughout the course of 
their appeal “the facilities of this union office will not 
be open to them.” 

If in such circumstances President Maloney and his 
committee attempt a whitewash, they will be guilty 
of a grievous injustice to union brothers. They will 
also be guilty of a grave disservice to all organized 
labor. For before the bar of public opinion it is they, 
and not Bill Wilkens and Pete Batalias, who are on 
trial. 





Youth and 
the Assisi Congress 


Jobn LaFarge 


Congress of Pastoral Liturgy held at Assisi in 

Italy. September 18-21, it is curious that the Ameri- 
can daily press paid practically no attention to it. 
Though the Catholic Church is news, and good news, 
hardly anything was said about the fact that for the 
first time in the 2,000-year history of the Church, Cardi- 
nals, bishops and priests from all over the world were 
meeting to study practical problems of the liturgy, 
that some 1,300 delegates, including 100 from the 
United States, were attending the meeting and that 
the congress, whose theme was “The Pastoral Liturgical 
Renewal in the Pontificate of Pius XII,” was officially 
called by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

Despite the indifference of the daily press, the 
Catholic press rose to the occasion and gave the con- 
gress excellent coverage. The NC News Service (from 
which I quote liberally) reported it day after day in 
great detail and it received a fine coverage from the 
interdenominational Religious News Service as well. 

The congress was notable for the earnestness and 
seriousness with which it clung to its professed aims. 
Remarked two youthful members of the American dele- 
gation: “One of the things that impressed us most of 
all in the congress was the fact that the five Cardinals 
attended every single session. They were there on the 
platform from beginning to end, intensely interested 
and following every word.” 


[ VIEW OF THE IMPORTANCE of the International 


PURPOSE OF THE CONGRESS 


Extreme care was evidently taken by all the congress 
leaders to impress its purpose upon the hearers. They 
were warned by Gaetano Cardinal Cicognani, the head 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, who opened the 
session, not to see in the various liturgical reforms 
a nostalgia for ancient formulas, “a kind of romanti- 
cism based on esthetic or mystical motives, a senti- 
mentalism for things past.” “No, absolutely no,” said 
the Cardinal, “the principal, and we might say the 
only, reason for such reforms and reorderings consists 
in the ardent desire that the faithful live truly the life 
of Christ.” Rev. Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., professor of 
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liturgy at the University of Innsbruck in Austria, re-| 


minded the congress that the “living liturgy, actively 
participated in, was itself for centuries the most im- 


portant form of pastoral care.” For many centuries/ 
there was no systematic teaching of the catechism nor’ 


religion classes for the faithful, little preaching and no 
instruction by the printed word. “Nevertheless,” he 


said, “Christianity [in those centuries] flourished and/ 
was vitally alive—because the great truths of Christian.) 


ity were learned and were a living experience in the 


Jiturgy.” “The faithful in our own day,” insisted the! 


Austrian Jesuit, “need that same guidance by the litur- 


gy which was the privileged lot of the Christians of} 
the first centuries.” 

He suggested that “the restoration of the Holy Week! 
Ordo clearly indicated that His Holiness Pope Pius} 


XII is eager to give that kind of guidance.” 


MOBILIZING FOR YOUTH 


The Church today cannot afford to take any chances! 
by neglecting its own spiritual resources. We need! 
only look at the situation of our young people, the! 


claims made on their passions, on their imaginations, 


often exasperating these to the point of frenzy. Speak-| 
ing in Buffalo on September 30, his Eminence Cardi-| 
nal Spellman pleaded for unrelaxed “efforts to save) 
America’s youth,” and warned that “a new creed has! 
been patterned by a segment of the young people ol! 
America—a creed of dishonesty, violence, lust and de’ 


generation.” 


We need, therefore, to mobilize the resources of the? 
Church in every way and from every angle. We need/ 
clear teaching to parents and children—reasoned, com 
crete, interesting and sympathetic—as to what is right! 
and wrong, in order to point out the dangers, the! 


ideals and the hopes. We need to do the hard spade 
work of development of personal character, and we 
need also to open up the immense resources of ou! 
liturgy. 

True, it is the glory of the American Church that 
in general, the liturgy is so carefully and worthily per 


formed. Popular manuals for the Mass and other liturgi§ 


cal functions are now widely available. Save for actt 
ally illiterate persons, there is no serious difficulty fo 
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anyone now to follow the Mass and understand what it 
is about. Nevertheless, the need of souls cries out still 
for our initiative, for that particular pastoral care which 
was the theme of the congress. The congress was con- 
cerned with mobilizing the great spiritual resources of 
the Church through a more active participation in the 
liturgy than we have had in recent times, and uniting 
this with the individual inner spiritual life. The need, 
the desirability, the possibility of such participation 
seem to have been overwhelmingly testified to. 

From every quarter testimony poured in as to the 
enthusiasm shown by the faithful for the increased op- 
portunities that the restored Holy Week services offered 
for greater participation in the Church’s worship. This 
was emphasized by Cardinal Cicognani and by the late 
Archbishop Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, 
whose sudden death just before the congress cast a 
shadow over its proceedings. 


THE WORK OF EDUCATION 


The Holy Father, in the discourse with which he 
concluded the congress at the audience with him in 
Rome on September 22, was careful to point out just 
what this participation meant, to show that the laity 
have a real and true function, not to be confused with 
the office of the priest himself. Once this position is 
clarified, its true dignity appears. We want our people, 
our young people especially, to experience the spiritual 
lift, the supernatural hope that come from joining in 
the Church’s corporate worship. The imaginative ap- 
peal of the movements that so captivate young folk of 
the day is not just an appeal to individuals as individu- 
als. They are swept into a corporate current, and if 
we are to meet these movements we must meet them 
through the resources of the Church itself. 

All this, however, cannot be accomplished by a wave 
of the hand. Like everything else in the Church, it 
must be accomplished by a thorough work of education. 
This was stressed by a ranking official of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, Rev. Ferdinando Antonelli, 
O.F.M., who emphasized that the “patient work of re- 
education, spiritual and technical,” to restore the faith- 
ful to the true liturgical life, “must begin.” 

“The success of the Holy Week reform,” he said, 
can be called real and enduring “only when the people, 
all the people, and not just a little, chosen, privileged 
group,” feel the “need rather than the duty to partici- 
pate with their whole heart and soul in the sacred 
mysteries.” “Indeed,” he said, 


only when the priests have a profound grasp of 
the theology of the redemption which is unfolded 
in the liturgy, and especially in the liturgy of these 
days, only then will they be able to instil in the 
faithful that deep conviction of the inestimable 
value of these mysteries which arouses in each one 
of them the desire and the will to live them again 
with Christ. 


Father Antonelli made a most practical suggestion 
for the systematic instruction which the liturgical restor- 
ation demands, In the Middle Ages, he noted, the time 
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for catechetical instruction was particularly the time 
of Lent. In fact, he said, Lenten sermons are tradi- 
tional, and the most obvious theme of these sermons, 
a theme always new because it is inexhaustible, is pre- 
cisely the great work of human salvation, which has 
its high point in the passion, death and resurrection 
of Christ, the lofty mystery which is perpetuated in the 
liturgy throughout all ages. He emphasized the need 
to enkindle the faithful’s awareness that “Christ is at 
the center” throughout Holy Week, adding that when 
the faithful have really grasped what Easter is, “then 
every Sunday will be considered as Easter continued 
throughout the year.” 

It is not too early now to begin thinking of these 
things. As we know from painful experience, we aie 
never quite ready for Lent, as we are never quite 
ready for Christmas. To bring these thoughts to a 
practical conclusion: it seems to me it might be very op- 
portune to begin now to plan for our Lenten instruc- 
tions on the Holy Week services themselves, but in the 
context of the whole idea of the liturgy. The material 
at hand is great and may be obtained from recognized 
sources. 

As the late Archbishop O’Hara urged, a number of 
practical difficulties would have to be ironed out with 
regard to the Holy Week celebrations, such as the 
accommodation of the people both as to time and as to 
space. These are matters in which our bishops will be 
engaged and which were doubtless discussed by com- 
mittees at the Assisi congress. 

But the main point I have in mind is our attitude. 
The Holy Father was careful to point out that there 
can be no division between the clergy and the laity in 
this work. We are all working for one goal, cooperat- 
ing with one another, assisting each other. This restor- 
ation of the Church’s liturgy, of her vast spiritual re- 
sources, is something in which we all must join. “Among 
members of the same body,” said the Holy Father, 
“there ought to reign above all things harmony, union 
and collaboration. It is within this unity that the Church 
prays, makes its offerings, grows in holiness, and there- 
fore one can declare rightly that public worship is the 
work of the Church in its entirety.” 

The Assisi congress opened up a great vista for our 
prayer and our activity. In the nature of things there is 
not that complete division which superficially appears 
between the private and the public worship offered by 
individuals and the public worship of the Church. Even 
when the individual prays secretly to the Father in 
private, it is always the Mystical Body of Christ that 
prays in him and through him. We do nothing alone, 
nothing separated from our brethren united to us by 
baptism, by sanctifying grace and by our common 
union in the praying Church. Along with the deepen- 
ing of our individual spiritual life should come the en- 
richment and growth of our collective, and corporate 
spiritual life. The Holy Father spoke of the growth of 
the liturgical movement as “providential.” The appeal 
to youth would seem to be one of its providential fea- 
tures, and the next few months will be a wonderful 
opportunity to develop its possibilities. 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


A Glimpse of Pigs in Pokes: 
Books to Come Soon 


Harold C. Gardiner 


really get himself way up in the gray-flannel-suit 

brackets, I’ve often thought, if he could put across 
the slogan “See the Pigs in Our Pokes.” The public, 
it seems, is getting a little weary of buying pigs 
in pokes. The said public may rise in scorn and 
say that, perish the thought, they have never enter- 
tained the slightest intention of putting down their 
hard-earned cash for such a foolish transaction. But 
haven't they? Do you know what K-36 is—the “bacteria- 
killing agent that destroys harmful bugs on the skin”? 
Do you know the name of the “other ingredient” that is 
added to lanolin in the slickum—the one guaranteed to 
make your hair draw beauties to your bosom like bees 
to clover? 

Yes, alas, we are buying pigs in pokes every day, 
despite the fact that writers ever since one Hilles in 
1530 have been warning sellers, among whom we may 
put today’s ad-men, that “when ye proffer the pigge, 
open the poke.” “Poke” is sack, and “pig” is pig, and 
the quaint saying means that one ought not sell any- 
thing without showing it honestly and fully and that 
one ought not buy without seeing the ware. Just by 
way of for-free information, almost 200 years earlier 
than Hilles, Chaucer describes a couple of knaves who 
had gotten into a fierce brawl as “walwing (wallow- 
ing) as doon (do) two pigges in a poke.” 

In our modern high-pressure age, the echelons of 
the ad-writing profession that do the copy for book 
publishers are frequently among the most flagrant pigs- 
in-pokes sellers. You won't know what you are buying, 
because the ecstatic phrases describing the book will 
give you very little indeed of a peek into the poke, so 
that when you get home from market you find that 
whereas you thought you had bought a book, you had 
truly bought a pig. The emptor who buys books with 
the ads as his sole guide will soon discover that he, of 
all buyers, needs a constant caveat. 

So much for the leisurely introduction, which I have 
been spinning out in order to postpone the job of get- 
ting down to a preview of the forthcoming books for 
late fall and early winter that sound most promising. 
As you know, with the falling leaves and the flying 
snow, the book industry seems every year to be trying 
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to catch up with the number of leaves and snowflakes, | 
The books come a-pouring off the presses, and though 
it is impossible even to mention a good percentage of 
them, this is a good time to alert readers to name- 
authors and favorite subject-fields, so they may salt 
away a few shekels for book buying. This preview, 
however, is not another wily method of selling pigs in 
pokes. Most of the books to follow will, we hope, get | 
adequate reviews in these pages in the coming months, 
Then the pokes will be opened and then you can buy | 
your little pig open-eyed (you, not he). i 


SOME BOSWELLS AT WORK 


- Biography seems to promise some of the best books 
to come along soon. Three with special appeal for 
Catholic readers are The Maid of Orleans, by Sven 
Stople (Pantheon), which, we are told, emphasizes the 
“mystic” side of Joan. Those who have had a chance to 
see the present Broadway production of Shaw’s Saint 
Joan, starring the Irish actress Siobhan McKenna, may | 
want to do a little comparative literary study. Speak-| 
ing of Shaw, here is a brace of books to note; both are 
biographical studies. The first is subtitled “Man of the} 
Century,” and is by Archibald Henderson (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts); the second is called simply Bernard 
Shaw, and is by St. John Ervine (Macmillan). Read 
and compare. 

Martyr in Scotland, by Thomas Collins (Macmillan), | 
is an account of the life and times of the Scots Jesuit | 
John Ogilvie. It would be a fine follow-up to the recent | 
lives of Frs. Weston and Gerard and that of Blessed | 
Robert Southwell. A modern hero is the subject of 1} 
Was Chaplain on the Franklin, by Rev. Joseph T.| 
O'Callaghan, S.J. (Macmillan). This is the story of the; 
famous aircraft carrier and of the men and officers’ 
who rose to heroic heights of valor when disaster struck | 
their ship in the seas off Japan. The chaplain became 
the first clergyman in the whole history of the Armed 
Forces to be awarded the Congressional Medal of! 
Honor. : 

Another hero, though one not quite so spectacular, | 
is the present President of the Philippines. His achieve: | 
ments will be recounted in The Magsaysay Story 
(Day), by Carlos P. Romulo and Marvin M. Gray, who 
will undoubtedly pay full tribute to his sturdy alle 
giance to the United States. The Philippines, together 
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with other Eastern countries, certainly keep a keen eye 
on our present troubles with the integration problem. 
All of them, as well as U. S. citizens, will doubtless 
read with profit the story of the magnificent artist, 
Marian Anderson, as told by herself in My Lord, What 


a Morning (Viking). Of somewhat similar interest will 
be Miracle in the Mountains (Doubleday), in which 
Harnett Kane and Inez Henry team up to tell of the 
career of the indomitable Martha Berry, who brought 
education to the mountain peoples of our South. 

Two other outstanding Americans will be treated 
in James Madison, the President (Bobbs-Merrill) and 
Background to Glory (Lippincott). The first is the 
fifth volume in the caine work by Irving Brant; 
the second, by John Bakeless, deals with George Rogers 
Clark and the opening of the vast regions between the 
Alleghenies and the Mississippi. 

Anyone who enjoyed the mature scholarship and 
the fine feeling for the contributions of Christianity 
to Western civilization shown in Eleanor Shipley Duck- 
ett’s Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars will certainly want 
to be alerted to her Alfred the Great: the King and His 
England (Univ. of Chicago). 
















WHAT HAPPENED WHEN 


The field of history does not seem right now to hold 
out so many bright hopes for the reader. The big book 
most keenly anticipated is the second volume of Sir 
Winston Churchill's “History of the English Speaking 
Peoples.” It is called The New World (Dodd, Mead); 


the title explains the ambit of the volume and it is a 
sure thing that the rotund style will captivate even the 
professional historian who may have to cavil at particu- 
lars. 

Three books will sustain the highly literate and fas- 
cinating treatment the Civil War has been getting from 
American historians of late years. Bruce Catton, mul- 
tiple prize winner for his work in the field, will give us 
This Hallowed Ground (Doubleday), “the story of the 
Union side of the Civil War.” Kenneth Williams will 
carry into volume four his story of Lincoln Finds a 
General (Macmillan), and Dudley T. Cornish will open, 
up a little-explored field in The Sable Arm: Negro 
Troops in the Union Army (Longmans). 

Digging (almost literally) into the past, two books 
attest the wide popular interest in archeology and 
kindred strata. Geoffrey Bibby traces the “history” of 
“prehistoric” man in The Testimony of the Spade 
(Knopf) and Ruth More recounts the story of geologi- 
cal discovery in The Earth We Live On (Knopf). 

Pork Chop Hill sounds as though it might be one of 
Octavus Roy Cohen’s stories, but it is a serious study 
of the U. S. fighting man as revealed in the Korean 
War. It’s by S. L. A. Marshall (Morrow), and might 
well be read in conjunction with Able Company, men- 
tioned under fiction below. 

One of the most authentic views of the past—beauti- 
fully written and constructed in most original fashion 
—is Paul Horgan’s The Centuries of Santa Fe (Dutton). 
As the title indicates, it spans the past of the lovely 
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OUR FAVORITE NOVENAS PRAYERBOOK 
By Rev. Dean A. A. Lings 


A new up-to-date, -ompletely revised and enlarged edition, pocialiing 
90 Novenas: to the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity. the Blessed 
Virgin, the Angels and Saints. Novenas for all the principal feasts 
with the indulgences and conditions as given in the Raccolta. Also 
a complete prayerbook with the Ordinary of the Mass and the usual 
devotions. Size 4” x 6%”. 580 pages, lice type, printed on white 
opaque paper. Simulated leather, red edges, gold stamping, ribbon 
marker—$6.50. 





CROSS UPON CROSS 
THE LIFE OF POPE PIUS IX 


By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton 

The first life of this Pope by an American. Based on original research 
on official Roman Documents, and written in Father Thornton’s inter- 
ee at — -to-earth style. Large 12 mo. 256 pages, illustrated 
jacket—$3 


THE ALTAR BOY’S CEREMONIAL 

By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh 

Contains instructions on how to carry out every ceremony performed 

by Altar boys at High Mass, Low Mass, Bened‘ . Pontifical Mass, 

Rw Low Mass, Holy Week, Forty How, « ‘S aptial Mass, etc. 
oth—$2.50. 


At your local bookstore or BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 


BOSTON 10 ® CHICAGO 6 ) 











DAILY BREVIARY MEDITATIONS 

By the Most. Rev. Joseph Angrisani, D.D. 

Translated by Rev. Joseph McMullin, Ph.D. 

Preface by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Nelson, P.A., D.D. 


The meditations follow day by day the Scripture lessons of the Roman 
Breviary. Each meditation goes directly to the heart of some spiritual 
question and is expressed in clear, modern language. 4 Vols., 18 mo.- 
4” x 6%”. 79-2001—Levant grain, simulated leather, yellow edge, 
boxed. Set of 4 Vols.—$25.00. 


THE BURNING FLAME 
THE LIFE OF POPE PIUS X 


By Rev. Francis B. Thornton 
A set story of this humble priest of the people who was advanced 
to the highest position in the Church. 224 pages—$3.75. 


THE ROSARY IN DAILY LIFE 
By Rev. Francis William 
Translated by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


This is a companion volume to the Rosary: Its History and Meaning, 
which treats the devotional and historical aspects of each mystery of 
the Rosary and its application to everyday life. 228 pages—$3.50. 


ROSARY NOVENAS TO OUR LADY 
By Charles V. Lacey 


Three novenas in odiiibee and three in thanksgiving, 48 pages, illus- 
trated, 3%” x 4%”, paper 25¢, imitation leather $1.00, leather $2.75. 


CINCINNATI 1 6 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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city of the Southwest, as that past was epitomized in 
and through an individual character—a Franciscan 
friar, a Spanish military governor, a matron, an Ameri- 
can soldier and so on. The Catholic past of Santa Fe 
and the still-vivid Catholic traditions commend this 
fine book to Catholic readers. The Catholic Book Club 
is proud to have selected it for October distribution. 
(This is one poke frankly opened. ) 


TALE-WEAVERS AT THEIR LOOMS 


Fiction announcements are a trifle slim as of now. 
Popular novelists of special interest to Catholic readers, 
“however, will be in the market. Richard Sullivan will 
be coming along for the Christmas sales with The Three 
Kings (Harcourt, Brace), a novel (in two senses ) des- 
cant on the story of the Magi, and H. F. M. Prescott, 
of The Man on a Donkey fame, will offer Son of Dust, 
an historical novel of 11th-century Normandy. One of 
the best of Louis de Wohl’s fictional re-creations of the 
past will be The Last Crusader (Lippincott), whose 
hero is Don Juan of Austria. This lively tale will start 
off the Catholic Book Club’s selections for the new 
year. 

Tower in the West, by Frank Norris (Harper, and 
the firm’s $10,000 prize novel), is said to be filled with 
“the surge and tempo of our times”;:and Rebecca West’s 
The Fountain Overflows (Viking), her first novel in 
twenty years, is “enthralling reading by a master nov- 
elist” about an early-20th-century English family. Jan 
de Hartog writes about “doctors and their women in a 
world of stone-age savagery, exotic beauty and brutal 
vice” in The Spiral Road (Harper). Doesn't it seem a 
good idea to demand that the poke be opened? 

Able Company, by D. J. Hollands (Houghton Mif- 
lin), is a fictionalized account of the Korean War as 
seen through the eyes of a British fighter. And for good, 
clean adventure, if he lives up to his past, Maurice 
Walsh will be on hand with Danger under the Moon 
(Lippincott). Finally, Father Juniper and the General, 
by James Norman (Morrow), is said to have many of 
the qualities of the Don Camillo books. 


THE ARENAS OF ACTION 


A few books to delve into political and social prob- 

; lems follow. There will 
be many more, but these 
especially seem worthy 
of mention. In The Ris- 
ing World Leadership 
(Reynall), Adolf A. 
Berle Jr. examines the 
whole question of our 
place in the vanguard of 
the free world and 
whether we have the re- 
sources, imagination and 
drive to meet the test. 
On one occasion we did 
not meet such a test— 
when we sabotaged the 








League of Nations, and Alex L. and Juliette L. George 
will undoubtedly examine that crisis along with others 
in Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House (Day), which 
is called “a personality study.” 

The Practice of Unionism, by Jack Barbash (Harper), 
will be of particular significance because of the recent | 
AFL-CIO merger. And in Day after Tomorrow (Ken- 
nedy), Roma Rudd Turkel offers some good sugges- | 
tions, prime among them those of a spiritual nature, | 
for facing happily and successfully the problem of ad- 
vancing old age. Of great value for the study of social 
problems will very likely be The Worker Priests, trans- 
lated by John Petrie (Macmillan), which is called “a 
collective documentation.” id 














THE CHURCH AND ITS SPIRIT IN THE WORLD 


Books on religious topics that catch the roving eye 
make up a goodly number this season. The following | 
may be singled out. The Catholic Church, U. S. A. 
(Fides), edited by Louis J. Putz, is a most ‘compre- 
hensive survey of all aspects of the Church’s relation- | 
ship to contemporary U, S. situations. It is the choice 
of the Catholic Book Club for December. Of related 
interest is Lay People in the Church Today, by Yves } 
M. J. Congar, O. P. (Newman), which adds to the 
considerable library of current volumes on the subject. 

The Founder of the Church is the subject of an eag- 
erly awaited new book by Karl Adam, The Christ of 
Faith (Pantheon), subtitled “the Christology of the 
Church.” Followers of Christ in the religious fe are 
the subjects of three books. Mary Purcell’s The First 
Jesuit (Newman), is still another—and good, if we know | 
the author—treatment of St. Ignatius Loyola. Two books 
by Thomas Merton explain the motivation and the or- | 
ganization of the monastic life: Silence in Heaven’ 
(Crowell-Studio), which has some simply magnificent | 
photo illustrations, and The Silent Life (Farrar, Straus | 
and Cudahy). Adventurer Saints, by Omen Engelbert | 
(Kenedy), treats. of such saints as Joan of Arc, Giles 
of Assisi and Junipero Serra. 

The Book of Miracles, by Zsolt Aradi (Farrar, Straus | 
and Cudahy), is an extensive account of what miracles | 
are, how they can be discerned, their apologetic value, | 
etc. Rev. Francis X. Weiser, S.J., has supplemented his } 
Easter and Christmas books with The Holiday Book | 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

And, to conclude, what promises to be one of the 
most original and engrossing books of the season will | 
be offered after New Year’s. It is The Day Christ Was © 
Crucified, by Jim Bishop (Harper). It will be con- | 
structed on the same scheme used in his highly success- | 
ful The Day Lincoln Was Shot. : 

That’s as far as I can peek into the pokes right now. 
You will have a fuller look when the reviews start 
catching up with the fall and winter literary avalanches. | 
If you hear any “woofs” when you open your issues of | 
AMERICA from now until about the middle of February, § 
they will be from the St. Bernards out on the trail to 
rescue the book editor and his faithful band of review- 
ers who will soon be snowed in up to the neck. 
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Mazzini 
Portrait of a Young Revolutionary 


By E. E. Y. Hates. The early life of 
one of the strangest and most influential 
figures in Italian history, and the origin 
of his distinctive ideas. 

Illustrated. October 11, $4.95 


Saints and Ourselves 
Second Series 


Edited by Puit1e Caraman, s.J. Fasci- 
nating personal insights into the lives of 
Saints by such writers as D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis, Vincent Cronin and E. I. 
Watkin. September 20, $3.00 


Adventurer Saints 


By Omer ENGLEBERT. The venturous 
approaches to sanctity of Martin of 
Tours, Joan of Arc, Giles of Assisi, 
Peter Chanel and Junjpero Serra. 
November, $4.00 


The Open Book 
(Juvenile) 


Edited by Pameta WuiTLockx. Stories, 
poems, prayers and songs that boys and 
girls will treasure. 


Illustrated. October 18, $3.75 


A Dictionary of Mary 
By Donatp AtrwatTer. The many as- 
pects of life, significance, and venera- 


tion of Our Lady, in one complete guide 
for reference. October 11, $6.50 


Toward the Summit 
By Raymonp LEopo.tp BruckBERGER. 
On faith, prayer and sanctity by a pow- 
erful spiritual writer, the former chap- 


lain-general of the French Resistance. 
October, $2.75 


The Book of Life 


The Story of the New Testament 
(Juvenile) 


By Danret-Rops. A magnificent retell- 
ing for younger readers of the life of 
Jesus, against the background of His 
times. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
October 18, $3.75 


Bird of Sorrow 


By Joun RomanrcEt_o. Based on the au- 
thor’s experience, a story, both amusing 
and tragic, of the impact of the Com- 
munist conquest on a small Chinese 
city. October 18, $3.50 


The Donkey Who 
Always Complained 


By Francis BEAUCHESNE THORNTON. 
Animals, birds, and even flowers come 
to life in this poetic tale of the donkey 
who was present at significant moments 
in the life of the Holy Family. 
Illustrated. October 11, $3.00 


Day After Tomorrow 


Preparing for the Later Years 


By Roma Rupp Turket. How young 
adults and those in their middle years 
can prepare for happiness in retirement 
and old age. November, $3.75 


The Catholic Church 
in Action 
By Micuaet W1itxtams, revised by 
Zso.tr Arapi. A standard source book 
on Ch-izch organization, administration 
and activity, completely revised, and 
brought up to date. January, $4.95 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


12 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8 

















A comprehensive 
history of the role 
of Catholics and 
their Church 


in America 


Every aspect of Catholic activity 
in America, from the first Spanish 
and French missionaries to the 
present day, is included in this 
absorbing book. The part played 
by American Catholics in the 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars, the 
problem of immigration after 1820, 
the difficulty within the Church 
caused by clashing national differ- 
ences among the Irish, French and 
Germans in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the current stand on film 
censorship and public aid to pri- 
vate schools are among the many 
facets of American Catholic his- 
' tory surveyed, discussed and ex- 
_ plained. 


American 


Catholicism 





By JOHN TRACY ELLIS 
Professor of Church History, The Cath- 
olic University of America. Part of the 
Chicago History of American Civilization 
Series. Cloth $3.00, Paper $1.75 

At all bookstores, or from 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


























PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 

415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, some of your voca- 
tional literature. 
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THE GOTHIC CATHEDRAL 
By Otto von Simson. Bollingen Series. 
Pantheon. 307p. $6.50 


ROMANESQUE ART 
By Juan Eduardo Cirlot. Philosophical 
Library. 93p. $10 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART 


By Anton Henze and Theodore Filthaut. 
Sheed & Ward. 128p. $7.50 


The Gothic cathedral was a miracle. 
But how explain that miracle? Compare, 
says Otto von Simson, professor of the 
History of Art at the University of 
Chicago: 

. . . the snail’s pace at which, in 

our large and opulent country, 

work progresses on the cathedrals 
at Washington, D. C., and Morn- 
ingside Heights in New York with 
the building of Notre Dame de 
Chartres by a small community of 
less than 10,000 inhabitants within 
less than a generation; or compare 
our church-building ventures in 
their entirety with the incredible 
figure of eighty cathedrals and 
nearly five hundred abbeys that 
the Abbé Bulteau, usually a cau- 
tious historian, insists were built 

in France between 1180 and 1270. 

An answer to such a question sup- 
poses a thesis, and Dr. von Simson 
develops his thesis in the text of this 
sumptuous, generously illustrated vol- 
ume. The tremendous Gothic venture, 
in his mind, was not just a sort of 
natural evolution from its Romanesque 
predecessors. Nor can it be airily ex- 
plained in terms of symbolism. It was 
a vast artistic experiment, based upon 
two cardinal ideas: that of proportion 
and symmetry, and that of lightfulness 
or luminosity. 

At the heart of Gothic structure was 
the art of geometry. The immense, cen- 
tral importance placed by the cathedral 
builders and planners upon geometry 
drew its own special inspiration from 
the enormous importance given by St. 
Augustine to number and proportion in 
the art of music. And the essentially 
transparent character of the Gothic mu- 
ral structure found its prototype in the 
Gospel of St. John, the Gospel of that 
true Light which “enlightens every soul 
born into the world.” 

Instead of wearying by many scat- 
tered examples, the author concentrates 
on the first Gothic cathedral, that of 


The Spirit Through Light, Line and Color 






Sens; the first completed Gothic struc- 
ture, that of the Abbey of St. Denis, 
and the first monuments of Gothic 
sculpture, St, Denis and Chartres, the 


“Tabernacle of Our Lady.” Rich in. 


original historical details, in erudition 
and references, The Gothic Cathedral 
is a stately guide for our reading. 

Romanesque Art, printed in Barce- 
lona, reproduces choice specimens of 
this phase of our Western culture taken 
from the Art Museum of Catalonia. 
“One cannot fail to be captivated,” 
says the author in his introduction to 
the display, “by the clear brilliance of 
its figures, which, though always com- 
posed of the same basic elements, are 
developed into a most varied yet per- 
fect harmony.” The spirit of the Ro- 
manesque style did not, says Cirlot, 
come to an end with the time of its 
transformation; it “incorporated itself 
easily and harmoniously in the new 
world of Gothic art.” For this reason, 
this series of reproductions makes a 
fitting companion volume to the one 
just discussed. 

By way of contrast, yet with that 
strange kinship that so often seems to 
exist between apparent extremes in the 
artistic world, Contemporary Church 
Art gives numerous key examples of 
church building and craftsmanship in 
the contemporary idicn. With text by 
Henze and Filthaut, and under the edi- 
torship of Maurice Lavanoux, it would 
also be a fit companion to The Gothic 
Cathedral, Again the central theme is 
that of light—utilizing new resources of 
light-conveying material. The total ef- 
fect of a modern church may be not 
so different from that made upon some 
wondering pilgrim whom Abbot Su- 
ger might have introduced to his new 
Abbey of St. Denis, pointing, as he 
would have, to the wide, brilliant glass- 
filled spaces that transpierced the soar- 
ing walls. 

In his temperate, lucid and scholarly 
text, Dr. Henze clarifies some of the 
widely disputed questions touching the 
Church’s position in the matter of sa- 
cred art, and notes that the Instructio 
on this topic issued on June 30, 1952 
by the Supreme Congregation of the 
Holy Office has been “the subject of 
numerous misunderstandings and wild 
generalizations.” 

Neither the Instructio nor the com- 
metary upon it in the Osservatore Ro- 
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THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Second Edition 


With Supplement of Illustrations 
and a Record of Events 1950-56. 


This one-volume encyclopedia is 


distinguished for its accuracy an 
inclusiveness. $35.00 


The Columbia 
Encyclopedia 
SUPPLEMENT OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
WITH A RECORD 
OF EVENTS 1950-56 


For owners of The Columbia En- 
cyclopedia. More than 900 line draw- 
ing grouped into 63 pages cover all 
the topics deemed by the editors to 
be most important. $5.00 


THE BIOLOGICAL 
BASIS OF HUMAN 
FREEDOM 
Theodosius Dobzhansky 


A great biologist addresses his 
thoughts about the dynamics of life 
to all who are interested in the dig- 
nity of man. He shows how and why 
biological heritage is the source of 
individual worth. $2.95 


EVERYMAN’S 
UNITED NATIONS 
Fifth Edition 


This authoritative guide to the work 
of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies features a ten-year 
summary of all major activities within 
the organization. $1.50 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Charles Dickens 


A facsimile edition of the first print- 
ing (1843) of the first edition, as it 
appeared in London 118 years ago. 
The original illustrations in color. 
With a Foreword by Edgar Johnson. 

November. $2.95 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 








mano were hostile to contemporary art 
in its present form. But the Instructio 
did forbid certain contemporary mani- 
festations of contemporary art, “It al- 
lows no place in the church for experi- 
ment,” just as it has “no intention of 
turning local Roman style into some- 
thing compulsory for the whole 
Church.” 

Particularly impressive in this collec- 
tion is the variety and originality of our 
own American creative work. This 
finely designed volume is warmly rec- 
ommended to the “layman” in the mat- 
ter of church art. Joun LaF arce 


Documents: of the Faith 


THE PAPACY, A BRIEF HISTORY 
By James A. Corbett. Van Nostrand. 
177p. $1.25 


THE PAPAL ENCYCLICALS IN THEIR 
HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

Edited by Anne Fremantle, with an Intro- 
duction by Gustave Weigel, S.J. A Mentor 
Book. 310p. $.50 


In the all-encompassing and ever deep- 
ening sea of paperback editions it is 
heartening to see the rock of Peter 
standing solid amid the ebb and flow. 
These two volumes, complementary to 
one another and directed toward the 
large audience which comes upon this 
type of book in all sorts of unpredict- 
able places, should educate the Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic reader alike. Of 
the two, Prof. Corbett’s small work has 
the advantage of better format, but 
Mrs. Fremantle brings to her work a 
more profound analysis of the historical 
background. 

Both books may fairly be described 
as histories of the Papacy illustrated 
by documents originating from the Holy 
See, Prof. Corbett’s book includes a 
few non-papal documents but their rel- 
evancy justifies inclusion. Mrs. Fre- 
mantle gives her historical and doctrinal 
commentary before or after the docu- 
ments she cites, while Dr. Corbett has 


assembled all his documents together ° 


as Part II of the book, devoting the 
entire first part to a succinct but gen- 
erally satisfactory history of the Papacy. 

Though neither volume could be or 
claims to be comprehensive in its sur- 
vey, both have chosen the illustrative 
material well and adequately. Mrs. Fre- 
mantle has included a great many more 
encyclicals of recent Popes, but her 
book is an ex professo study of papal 
encyclicals. Probably for that reason 
she has omitted two extremely impor- 
tant early documents: the letter of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch to the Romans and 


St, Irenaeus’ reference to the primacy 
of Rome; they are, fortunately, to be 
found in Prof. Corbett’s history. 

Without wishing to detract in the 
least from Mrs. Fremantle’s praise- 
worthy contribution to popularized edu- 
cation, it must be stated that the In- 
troduction to her book, contributed by 
Fr. Weigel, is its most valuable asset. 
The interpretation of papal documents 
is a common pitfall for historians and 
theologians alike, Catholic or not. Fr. 
Weigel, with magnificent lucidity, 
shows why, and tells the reader how to 
avoid drawing erroneous conclusions 
from papal statements. 

To the anti-Catholic polemicist who 
thinks he has found conflicting teach- 
ing given out by the same or successive 
Popes, or to the Catholic who uses his 
own extended interpretation of papal 
teaching as a bludgeon with which to 
beat down his co-religionist opponents, 
the answer is the same: “The Popes 
word their doctrine with extreme pre- 
cision for a definite historical context, 
so that the doctrine will not necessarily 
take on meanings beyond those needed 
for the question to be treated here and 
now.” 

Fr. Weigel has also many fine things 
to say about the differences between 
Catholic and Protestant, especially as 
regards their respective approaches to 
the Church and to revelation. Yet in all 
that he writes there is not the least 
trace of a controversial spirit; he 
breathes wisdom and serenity. 

It is superfluous to add that both 


these books are well worth the low | 


price at which they are offered. 
J. Epcar Bruns 


Colonial Times 


TECUMSEH: Vision of Glory 
By Glenn Tucker. Bobbs-Merrill. 328p. $5 


Had the British general, Isaac Brock, 


lived; had his successor not preferred | 


to run rather than to risk capture; and 
had the dynamic Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry lacked the strong will to 
go on fighting when lesser men would 
have quit, the United States might to- 
day be living in peaceful coexistence 
with an Indian state. 

Such, at least, is the thought ad- 
vanced by Glenn Tucker, in his admir- 


ing and readable biography of Tecum- | 


seh, the Shawnee chief whose “vision 
of glory” was a confederation of all the 
Indian tribes of the North American 
continent, and who labored with ex- 
traordinary ability and through untir- 
ing, country-wide journeyings to bring 
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WE MUST HAVE VERY NICE BOOKS 


THIS FALL 


People are buying more of them than ever before, and how else can 


you explain it? These six are some of the nicest: 


A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 
by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


The Poor Clare nuns described in this book are wonder- 
fully refreshing to read about. It may seem odd that 
a life dedicated to prayer and penance and lived in 
strict ocaniesaal very real poverty—should pro- 
duce such a spirit of gaiety, and unaffected happiness. 
But after all neither St. Francis nor St. Clare was 
noted for gloom: these nuns have their spirit. $3.00 


A HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION IN ANTIQUITY 


by H. I. Marrou 


Everyone with any interest in the history of education 
will find this book irresistible. The author, who is Pro- 
fessor of Early Christian History at the Sorbonne, 
writes on every aspect of education as it evolved 
under Greece and Rome. What children learned, 
what the earliest form of college education was like, 
how early some “modern” problems first aaa 

7.50 


BEGINNINGS 


Prose and Verse 
by New Catholic Writers 
If there is a new Graham Greene or Gerard Manley 
Hopkins in the making, you may spot him among the 
50-odd new writers in this book! Even if there isn't, 


you will have fun with this pleasant mixture of short 
stories and verse, seasoned with a few essays. $3.50 


A NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY VOL. Ill 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


This volume on the later Epistles and the Apocalypse 
completes Msgr. Knox's commentary on the whole 
New Testament. $3.50 


ABBE 
PIERRE 
SPEAKS 


Abbé Pierre begins with 
an account of his work 
with the destitute and 
how he came to undertake it. Everyone else may think 
the amount this one small priest has accomplished 
astonishing: he regards it as a mere flea-bite. His 
future plans, which even he admits are large, are 
told in a selection of his speeches. Illustrated with 
very striking photographs. $3.50 


THE END OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 


by Romano Guardini 


"Man today has dropped history as a ship drops its 
pilot . . . from henceforth we sail in darkness. . . ." 
And what Guardini sees in this darkness is a new 
and more terrible version of the old battle between 
Christ and Anti-Christ. Not a gay outlook perhaps, 
but no one could call it dull. $2.75 


ALL THE WAY TO HEAVEN 
by Helen Caldwell Day 


A story written round the Catholic Union of the Sick, 
which puts small groups of shut-ins in touch by mail. 
They shins prayers, news, jokes, offer their sufferings 
together, help each other “all the way to heaven." 
Authentic letters of such a group appear in the book 
—they fairly glow with faith and cheerfulness. $2.75 


CRIPPLED VICTORY 


by Josephine Burton 


The oy! of the author's son, Anthony, from his birth 


to the day he won a tennis tournament at school— 
quite an achievement for him /and his mother) because 
Anthony was born with deformed arms and useless 
hands. $2.75 


Order from any bookstore 


There is lots more about these books in the current number of Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To get 
the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Agatha MacGill at the short but sufficient address below. If 
you would also like a children's catalog, ask for that, too. 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3 





GOOD BOOKS 


from Regnery 


JAMES BY THE GRACE 
OF GOD 
by Hugh Ross Williamson 


This superb novel of James II and the 
last days of the Stuart monarchy has 
been written by one of England’s out- 
standing historical novelists. It depicts the 
turbulent days of the ‘‘Glorious Revolu- 
tion” of 1688, the riots of the mobs 
and the treachery of men around the Xing. 
Through it all stands the devout figure of 
James II, whose unswerving belief in 
the Catholic faith is the mainspring of 
all his actions. $3.75 


MARTYRS IN CHINA 
by Jean Monsterleet 


A missionary in China for more than 
fourteen years, Jean Monsterleet has taken 
an active part in the struggle of the 
Christians in China to stand fast against 
the onslaught of Marxist materialism. 
His story is a drama which is made up of 
high courage, perseverance and faith- 
fullness, as well-as the stark cruelty of 
persecution. Illustrated $3.75 


ST. IGNATIUS’ OWN STORY 


Translated and edited 

by William J. Young, S.J. 
The first time the autobiography of a 
major saint like St. Ignatius of Layola has 
been rediscovered and presented to the 
public in English, translated from the 
original text. Published in special com- 
memoration of the Ignatian Year. $2.50 


THE GOLDEN HEART 


_ by John Beevers 


This is the first full and officially _ 
authorized story of Our Lady of Beauraing 
to appear in English. Illustrated $1.75 


IN SILENCE WITH GOD 
by Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 


An inspirational book based on the 
contemplative life. $3.50 


ROYCE’S METAPHYSICS 


by Gabriel Marcel 
$4.50 


Buy these books from your favorite 


Catholic bookseller. 


REGNERY ° Chicago 4 
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it about. It was his tragedy that he 
could not rally all of his own race be- 
hind him, and that British support 
against the ever encroaching American 
“Long Knives” was not to be forth- 
coming. 

Only during the brief war of 1812 
did Tecumseh find a British com- 
mander, Brock, with whom he could 
work as a respected equal against the 
common enemy. Together they took 
Detroit; together they preserved Can- 
ada for the British Empire. Unhappily 
for Tecumseh’s dream, Brock was killed 
in 1812; a year later the great Indian 
leader, discouraged, and with a pre- 
monition of his approaching end, died 
in battle. A colonel, erroneously cred- 
ited with his death, became Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States as a result, 
just as William Henry Harrison used 
Tecumseh’s minor defeat at Tippe- 
canoe to win the presidency. 

Glenn Tucker, former reporter and 
advertising man, and historian by avo- 
cation, has done a scholarly work of 
research on Tecumseh’s origin and ex- 
ploits, sorting out truth from conflict- 
ing records and legends. The character 
that emerges is a fascinating one, a 
unique and noble red man with a 
phenomenal memory for the details of 
violated treaties, a poetic eloquence in 
the defense of Indian rights, both par- 
ticular and collective, and a philosophy 
of land ownership to support his hatred 
of white encroachment, whether by in- 
vasion or purchase. “Land,” said Te- 
cumseh, “is like the air and water, for 
the use of all.” 

He had the military capacity, rare 
in an Indian, to organize and control an 
army of various tribal elements, and to 
compel them to wage civilized warfare 
in respect to women, children and pris- 
oners. His military weakness was a re- 
actionary preference for tomahawks over 
guns. 

Integrity, humaneness, dignity, 
statesmanship, kept the upper hand 
over the spirit of racism and ven- 
geance, a spirit that nevertheless pre- 
vented Tecumseh’s marriage to a. gifted 
white girl whom he loved deeply and 
whose influence on him was strong. 
Rebecca Galloway read and talked to 
him of God and Christianity and sec- 
ular history. She is an interesting side- 
light on the man whom white contem- 
poraries admired, for whom General 
William Tecumseh Sherman’ was 
named, and whom another historian 
has called “the most extraordinary In- 
dian that has appeared in history.” 

Glenn Tucker catches this quality 
extraordinarily well. 

MARJORIE HOLLIGAN 


WILDERNESS FOR SALE 


By Walter Havighurst. Hastings House. 
358p. $4.50 


This story of the first Western land 
rush is exciting, colorful reading. There 
are Indians, soldiers, villains, heroes 
and fair ladies brought onto the stage 
with Walter Havighurst’s customary 
skill. It may surprise some readers to 


learn that the setting is not the West 
beyond the Mississippi River but the 
first Wild West—the Ohio Country. 

Crowded highways, cramped cities, 
sprawling factories and _ carpet-like 
farms today make difficult the realiza- 
tion that Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
Illinois were not always the homes of 
millions. These States had their frontier 
Ciys when surveyors advanced chain by 
chain with scouts ahead and troops 
behind as protection against lurking 
Indians. 

Where Indian title to the land had 
been extinguished by negotiated treaty, 
white settlers took possession quietly. 
But where there was no treaty, there 
were none the less settlers who squatted 
on the land, incensed the tribes and 
furnished the circumstances for the ig- 
nominy of Gen. Arthur St. Clair and 
the victories of Mad Anthony Wayne. 

This wilderness hosted the familiar 
cross-section of pioneer humanity. Five 
hundred French men, women and chil- 
dren, duped and defrauded by clever 
agents of the Scioto Company, settled 
at Gallipolis in 1790. Casual, cultivated 
Harman Blennerhassett with his teen- 
age bride sought obscurity on the 
island in the Ohio River he purchased 
not far from Marietta. Here he built a 
mansion that was the wonder of the 
men at the sweeps of the flatboats as 
they drifted down the river. Hither 
came brilliant and ambitious Aaron 
Burr, fugitive from his past, to enlist 
Blennerhassett’s support in the con- 
spiracy to separate the West from the 
United States. 

Through the woods and down the 
tivers, by wagon and on foot, aboard 
flatboats and barges came the settlers. 
Roads were built and canals dug. The 
thud, thud of an axe, the clop, clop 
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of a horse, and chug, chug of a river 
boat were the background melody to 
the opening of a new world. The lyrics 
for this music were in the French, Ger- 
man, English and grating Yankee of 
the hope-filled home-seekers. Some were 
looking for freedom of worship—Shak- 
ers and Rappites. Some were fleeing 
from fear—the French. Others looked 
for freedom from want—these had 
come from the lanes of London and 
from the towns of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. All sought that peren- 
nial American goal, a betterment of 
life. 

While the author has told this story 
with his enviable talent for populariza- 
tion, he has not thereby distorted either 
the events or the characters. 

Wiiut1aM N. BiscHOFF 


THE CRUCIAL DECADE: America 
1945-1955 
By Eric F. Goldman. Knopf. 294p. $4 


In the words of its author, a Princeton 
professor of history, this survey “tries to 
give meaning to the years from 1945 to 
1955.” Within the limits of his analysis, 
Dr. Goldman goes a long way toward 
providing a convincing and reasonable 
explanation of the momentous events of 
the decade. 

The core of Goldman’s interpretation 
is the course of the “Half Century of 
Revolution.” By “revolution” he means 
the expanded role of the Government in 
economic affairs. There were numerous 
currents both to slow down and hasten 
this revolution during the decade. 

The author skilfully blends domestic 
and international subjects. He is con- 
cerned with integration and crime and 
corruption—plus some of the incidentals 
of the social scene—at home, and with 
the development of a postwar foreign 
policy. He emphasizes Korea, in its con- 
tributions to the national economy, as a 
unifying factor and, eventually, as a 
source of public hostility. But he makes 
no mention of U. S. policy toward the 
Middle East or Southeast Asia or even 
of the positive results of the Berlin air- 
lift. 

If there are omissions, there are also 
several noteworthy contributions to con- 
temporary understanding. Dr. Goldman 
supplies much fresh, first-hand docu- 
mentation of important topics such as 
the Marshall Plan and Point Four. He 
also supplies valuable insight into the 
decisions affecting U. S. participation in 
Korea. These portions along with oth- 
ers are characterized by able and fluent 
interpretations of the material. Large 
sections of the volume also consist of 
direct testimony from hearings and in- 
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THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
U.S.A. 


Edited by LOUIS J. PUTZ, C.S.C. 


An expert commentary on the Catholic Church in 
the U.S. A. by twenty-four specialists who take a 
penetrating look at her history, organization, di- 
versity, inner workings and influence. 


“, .. an admirable collection of facts and 
interpretation that will lift the veil of 
ignorance surrounding the Church.” 

—J. H. Fichter, S.J. 


Pre-publication price $5.25 
After October 30 $5.95 


PATTERN FOR TEENAGERS 


VINCENT J. GIESE 


A journalist’s story of his experiences working with the teen- 
agers of his parish. The result is a collection of human interest 
stories about youth, documentary photographs, ideas on train- 
ing youth leaders plus twenty-two planned meetings for youth 
groups. October 25 $3.50 


Other current FIDES releases 


SON OF THE CHURCH 

REV. LOUIS LOCHET 
A discussion and reflection on the elements of apostolic spiritu- 
ality. $4.50 


MENTAL HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD 
DR. CHARLES BURNS 


A pope book by a Catholic psychiatrist who talks about 
maladjusted children, sex in childhood, adolescence, habits and 
discipline. $2.75 


CONVERSATION WITH CHRIST 
PETER ROHRBACH, 0.C.D. 


An introduction to mental prayer based on the five general 
steps of St. Teresa. $3.75 


At all bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


Chicago 19 
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With New Simplified Mass Rubrics and 
the New Holy Week Liturgy. 
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@ Full-Colored Illustrations 
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$375 | $650 | $900 
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THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 
by Father Faber 


Announcing a new printing of THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 
or THE SORROWS OF MARY, by Rev. Frederick W. Faber, D.D. 
This treatise on the Seven Dolors and martyrdom of Our Lady is 
now available in the same large type as our recent printing of Father 
Faber’s BETHLEHEM. 


THE FOOT OF THE CROSS will inspire a greater love of Our 
Blessed Mother through these meditations on her sorrows. Father 
Faber presents them with a clarity and devotion that will help Mary’s 
children to share her sorrow and love for her crucified Son. $3.95 


AT YOUR BOOKDEALER — or have him order from 


THE PETER REILLY CO. 
131 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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vestigations that occupied so much time 
and attention during the period: Cham- 
bers vs. Hiss, Kefauver vs. crime, and 
McCarthy vs. the Army. 

For the most part, the author adheres 
to the academic principle of allowing 
his audience to reach its own conclu- 
sions. In addition, he assumes a familiar- 
ity with the background of Communist 
and Soviet operations. As a historian, 
however, he must be aware that the 
problems of this postwar decade were 
not confined to the years following 


| World War II. The volume, never- 
| theless, clearly reveals that there are no 


rapid or even complete solutions to 
human problems. Dr. Goldman adds his 
support to the belief that there should 
be more thoughtful and intelligent— 
rather than emotional—consideration of 
these problems. Witi1aAM G. TyRRELL 


RUSSIAN JOURNEY 
By William O. Douglas. Doubleday. 255p. 
$4.50 


Supreme Court Justice Douglas is some- 


thing of an experienced traveler in Cen- — §j 


tral Asia. In an earlier book, Beyond 
the High Himalayas, he described a trip 
through certain non-USSR lands of 
Central Asia. Russian Journey is an ac- 
count of his six-weeks’ trip in the sum- 
mer of 1955, when at long last he got 
the visa permitting him to enter the 
Soviet republics of the Asian uplands. 
No one could have brought to the 
USSR a more open disposition to see 
what was good in his hosts than did 
Mr. Douglas. Despite his admitted in- 
ability to converse easily in Russian, he 
managed, by interpreters and the earn- 
est use of his smattering of Russian 
words, to meet all sorts of people: sail- 
ors, youngsters, farmers, mechanics and 
housewives. He ate in the dining-rooms 


| of families on outlying farms, and won 





their sympathy by praising their live- 
stock. 

Much of Central Asia he found com- 
parable to our Midwest plains, with 
huge grain fields on collective farms and 
the usually larger state-owned farms. 
While praising the Soviets’ undeniable 
success in giving to Central Asia a far 
greater farming efficiency than is found 
in non-USSR lands there, he came 
home convinced that “there is no agra- 
rian institution that is superior to the 
one-family farm, so firmly established 
in America.” By meeting the U. S. Farm 
Delegation at Tashkent in Uzbekistan, 
he was able to compare his notes with 
theirs. 

Interesting and informative is his de- 
scription of the part played by taxation 
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in keeping socialism alive and private 
enterprise hobbled. To hire another citi- 
zen to work at a salary is the unpardon- 
able sin in the USSR today. Yet there 


Fare salaried emp.oyes. “Trade unions 
are one exception . . . pushcarts selling 


. and contraceptives are 


soft-drinks . . 
. pushcart 


owned by trade unions. . 


4 vendors receive their monthly wages.” 


The other great exception to state 


4 ownership of everything is the collective 


farm. The state keeps its throttle-hold 
on private enterprise even here, though, 


‘by its monopoly of farm machinery, 
9 which it rents out at so much per day 


to the collectives. 

In Central Asia there are few Catho- 
lics. Mr. Douglas did discuss religious 
freedom, however, with the Muslim 


}Grand Mufti and with some eager- 


beaver atheist party members. After lis- 
tening to their protestations that religion 
is freely practised in the USSR, he 
recalled to them the hardships on be- 
lievers: income-tax on their churches, 
even disfranchisement from “every pub- 
lic post, whether it be alderman, mayor 


9 or governor.” He pointed out, too, that 


Jewish observance of the Sabbath rest 
is made impossible. 

There is a great deal of information 
in this book for those who are curious 
about the non-Russian republics of the 
USSR. Yet despite his wealth of sta- 
tistics, Mr. Douglas makes no pretense 
at giving more than the impressions of a 
thoughtful itinerant. As such, his re- 
marks bring many clear notions to his 
Western readers. EuGENE K. CULHANE 


SO FELL THE ANGELS 


By Thomas Graham Belden and Marva 
Robins Belden. Little, Brown. 355p. $5 


This composite biography of Lincoln’s 
Secretary of the Treasury and Chief 
Justice, Salmon P. Chase, his daughter 
Kate and her husband William Sprague, 
the millionaire boy-Governor of Rhode 
Island, is an interesting and entertaining 
account of the Washington social and 
political scene of the 1850’s to the 
1870's. It covers too broad a field, how- 
ever, to be a satisfactory or thorough 
study of character. And yet it obvious- 
ly essays character-study, in an attempt 
to show how the ideals, conduct and 
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for Fall Reading 
| 


VALIANT WOMAN 
Edited by Peg Boland. Foreword by Loretta Y oung 


Fifteen stories about women—by the women themselves. These 
women do not think of themselves as valiant, brave, courageous, 
even though they were burdened with cancer, abject poverty or 
alcoholism; even though they survived prison, lonely widowhood 
or large families. Few women have been so tested as these. Just 
published. Price $2.50 


A LAYMAN’S WAY TO PERFECTION 
By Rev. Robert B. Eiten, S.J. 
This book has many possibilities for the layman interested in 
attaining spiritual perfection. It gives many practical methods for 


using the means of sanctification available to the average layman. 
Price $1.75 


THE COURT OF THE QUEEN 
By Sister M. Julian Baird, R.S.M. 
Ten great lovers of Mary are brought together at the Heavenly 
Court of the Queen of Saints. Their love for Mary helped them 
attain sanctity. Price $2.00 


SKETCH ME, BERTA HUMMEL 
By Sister M. Gonsalva Wiegand, O.S.F. 

The personality of Berta Hummel is as captivating as her charm- 
ing pictures. The life of Berta Hummel and the development of 
the Hummel Art are treated in this first American biography of 
Berta Hummel. Price $3.00 


OUR LADY SPEAKS 
By Léon Bonnet. Translated by Leonard J. Doyle 
Doctrine and devotion combine to form these reflective collo- 
quies on the titles of the Litany of Loreto. They reveal the tre- 
mendous activity and influence worked by Mary in forming and 
perfecting the spiritual life of each individual soul. Price $3.00 


At your favorite Bookstore 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS Room 1 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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MEDICAL ETHICS 


The latest word on a subject ov er twenty-three centuries old 
by Edwin F. Healy, S.J., of the Gregorian University, Rome. 


Medical Ethics, xxii + 


440 pages, 6.00 


Jesuit Studies 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 


by members of the Society of Jesus 


BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES 
THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS 


DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY 


Reidy 3.50 
3.00 
3.50 


Curran 


Curry 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST Ellard 4.00 


and textbooks, too 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY-PRESS 
3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 





plans of the actors were influenced by 
overwhelming ambition, the craving of 
Chase for the Presidency, of Kate for 
ruling Washington society and of 
Sprague for the esteem and respect of 
the public. 

The picture of Chase is true as far as 
it goes. Undoubtedly he was a reserved, 
self-righteous Puritan, a political oppor- 
tunist and spoilsman, pompous and 
ridiculously vain. But he was also a man 
of considerable ability, one of the organ- 
izers and early leaders of the Republi- 
can party, a hard-working and capable 
Secretary of the Treasury and, in spite 
of defective legal training, a passable 
Chief Justice. These facts, it is true, are 
mentioned by the authors, but they 
seem more intrigued by his foibles and 
eccentricities than by his more solid 
achievements. 

The treatment of the unfortunate 
Kate is not very sympathetic, and much 
space is given to detailed accounts of her 
social campaigns and domestic trou- 
bles. She may have been as ambitious, 
determined and ruthless as she was 
beautiful, but the only important point 
is how far she influenced the political 
activities and plans of her father. 
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Sprague is pictured as a shrewd 
young businessman suffering from an in- 
feriority complex, yearning to be re- 
spected and admired for his personal 
achievements and qualities of leader- 
ship rather than for his wealth. Some of 





his business methods, especially during 
the war, are typical of the low ethical 
standards of that day. 

The book is readable and interesting, 
painting a lively and rather acid picture 
of wartime society in Washington and 
Newport and of the backstage feuds and 
schemings of the politicians which made 
Lincoln’s task so much harder. 

Francis J. GALLAGHER 





FACING THE ATOMIC FUTURE 
By E. W. Titterton. St. Martin’s Pyess, 
362p. $5 


In reading about the future of atomic 
energy, it is sometimes difficult to tell 
the players without a scorecard, be- 
cause atomic energy has been taken 
over by the promotion boys. Claims and 
counterclaims ring through the air. The 
dangers and benefits are shouted in 
loud and sometimes quite confused 
voices. It is good, then, to have a book 
by a working physicist (a professor at 
the Australian National University), 
whose promotional interests are based 
on his love of science and the service it 
can render to mankind. 

To derive full benefit from this book 


the reader should have at least a bow- | 


ing acquaintance with physics; if he 
can bring something to the book, he can 
take a great deal more away. The 
volume is divided into three sections: 
“Atoms for Peace”; “Atoms for War”; 
“Social and Political Problems of Atomic 
Energy.” The first section comprises ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the book 
and presents, so far as I am concerned, 
the best roundup of this area of atomic 
energy to be found. It describes the 
basic processes, the principal applica- 
tions, the hazards, the programs in 
various countries, the sources of uran- 
ium and thorium and a number of 
other aspects. Charts, graphs and speci- 
fic information make the materia! ex- 
tremely valuable to the reader. 

There is a very interesting table of 
known nuclear explosions in the section 
on atoms for war. The number of nu- 
clear explosions which have taken place 
since the first one in July, 1945 at 
Alamogordo is known to exceed fifty 
and may be two, three or four times 
that number. No one knows how many 
explosions of either atomic bombs or 
hydrogen bombs have taken place in the 
USSR. And the United States has not 
told how many hydrogen bombs have 
been detonated. There is a total world 
count of 35 nuclear explosions with an 
additional fifteen to thirty certain to 
have taken place. How many beyond 


that no one is saying, if indeed any§ 


one person knows. 

The last section discusses weapon con- 
trol, international cooperation and the 
social and ethical problems involved. 
Prof. Titterton concludes his chapter on 
“Social and Ethical Problems” with 
these words: “Discovery must go on; 
to help to guide its use aright is not 
a purely scientific matter, but the hon- 
ourable and compelling duty of every 
good citizen.” We might ponder this 
advice. 
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Dr. Titterton has done a good job in 
a broad field. He has not been afraid 
to remain a physicist nor has he been 
afraid to speak out for what he be- 
lieves. This is an informative and use- 
ful book for the intelligent layman, as 
well as for the scientist who would like 
aneat summary of what modern physics 
can and does mean. 
JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 


OTHER MEN’S SKIES 
By Robert Bunker. Indiana U. 256p. $4.50 


A book about American Indians that is 
both cheerful and optimistic is a re- 
freshing novelty. Such is Robert Bunk- 
ers account of his work among the 
Southwestern tribes, chiefly the Pueblos 
of New Mexico. It has the further in- 
terest of being written from a “bureau- 
crat’s” point of view. 

Fresh from Harvard’s Graduate 
School, Mr. Bunker entered that much- 
critized agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Indian Service. He wanted 
to help Indians; he never stopped want- 
ing to help them, but he learned, both 
by precept within the department and 
by experience, that the best way to do 
this was to nudge them, as unobtrusive- 
ly as possible, along the road of self- 
help. It is a tortuous road, but the 
success of some communities in coping 
with their problems fills the author 
with confidence that others can do 
likewise. 

This is a young book, full of vitality 
and good will. At the same time, the 
writer shows an exceptional amount 
of patience and modesty, along with 
a flair for “looking at other human 
beings across the barrier of race.” There 
is a time-barrier as well, between the 





hard and primitive agricultural age in 
which many Indians still live and the 
competitive world of a cash economy 
based on work done for wages. One of 
the most venturesome groups encount- 
ered was that of the Santa Clara pueblo, 
most of whose men find employment 
at Los Alamos. In turn, Santa Clara 
rents apartments to white Atomic En- 
ergy employes. 

Given a good deal of freedom by 
superiors who did not believe in push- 
ing their wards around, Mr. Bunker 
learned to adapt himself to the Indians’ 
pace and thought processes. Moreover, 
his career being interrupted by Navy 
service, he brought back a valuable 
point of contact with a lot of young 
Indians—they had all been in the ser- 
Vices. One of his most stimulating chap- 
ters concerns Zuni veterans who were 
tying to enter fully into the established 
way” of their people and yet seeking 
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Spring Fill College 


Founded in 1830, it is the oldest institution of higher learning in the 
State of Alabama and the second-oldest Jesuit boarding college in the 
United States. Instructional facilities are coeducational, but dormitories 
on campus are provided for men only. In addition to arts, sciences, edu- 
cation and business, pre-professional training is offered for engineering, 


dentistry, law, medicine and medical technology. 











Mobile, Alabama 





J ESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


For information about the facilities of individual Jesuit colleges and universities, write or 
phone to the Director of Admissions of the institutions in which you may be interested. 


Departments 

ALABAMA 
Spring Hill Coll. (Mobile)....LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola U. (Los Angeles)...... LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 
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Univ. of Santa Clara......,... LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 
COLORADO 
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CONNECTICUT 
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ILLINOIS 
Loyola Univ. (Chicago) 

LAS-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sy-Sp-AROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola U. (New Orleans)...LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-N-P-Sy 
MARYLAND 
Loyola Coll. (Baltimore).............. LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Coll. .......... LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 


Holy Cross Coll. (Worcester)... LAS-G-NROTC-AF ROTC 


MICHIGAN 
Univ. of Detroit 
LA 


Departments 
NEBRASKA 
The Creighton Univ. (Omaha) 
LAS-C-D-G-J-L-M-N-P-Sc-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s Coll. (Jersey City).......... LAS-C-AROTC 

NEW YORK 

Canisius Coll. (Buffalo)...... LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 

Fordham Univ. (New York) 
AS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AF ROTC 

Le Moyne Coll. (Syracuse)............--000+ LAS-C-IR 

OHIO 

John Carroll Univ. (Cieveland)...LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier Univ. (Cincinnati)....... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s Coll. (Philadelphia).............. LAS-C 

University of Scranton.........., ...-- LAS-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga Univ. (Spokane) 
LAS-C- 
Seattle Univ. .............. LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 
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CONVERTED: 
ONE MISANTHROPE 


Christmas Cards were not for me. I 
wasn’t exactly a Scrooge about Christmas, 
mind you, but I was darned if I could see 
the point of sending out jolly Santa 
Clauses, or English coach scenes or cute 
Southern colonels saying “Happy Yule, 
You All.” 


Worse yet were the so called religious 
cards featuring pounds of gilt and simper- 
ing Infants and “glamorized” Madonnas. 
And Saint Josephs who were fugitives from 
old Arrow Collar ads. 

So, I didn’t send Christmas Cards. 


Though actually I wasn’t a misanthrope, 
and I did believe that an appropriate card 
and perhaps a short note at Christmas time 
is indeed a nice thing to send as well as 
to get. 


And then I discovered the BERLINER 
& McGINNIS line of cards. Here was a 
true religious feeling coupled with the 
finest in artistic taste. Here were cards 
that expressed what I wanted to express— 
the beauty, the humanity, the miraculous 
nature of Christ’s natal day. 


I’m sending cards this year. BERLINER 
& McGINNIS cards. To see what con- 
vinced me write for a catalogue and sam- 
ples to 


BERLINER & McGINNIS 
211 Pine Street 
Nevada City, California 











EYE EXAMINATIONS —Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


_ __ ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 

EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 

; Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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tolerance from their elders for new 
ideas and enterprises. Association with 
canny old leaders was equally reward- 
ing as they labored patiently, within 
an awkward framework, to shape and 
interpret vague tribal hopes. 
MaRrjorRIE HOLLIGAN 


GALLIPOLI 
By Alan Moorehead. Harper. 369p. $4.50 


The Allied attack on the Gallipoli 
peninsula in 1915, to open the Darda- 
nelles, take Constantinople and force 
Turkey out of the war, was one of the 
great military adventures of our time. 
This is true even though it did not 
attain its aims. In many ways it was 
a stalemate. A half-million troops we e 
engaged on each side and each lost 
about half. The Allies did not drive 
through to Constantinople; the Turks 
did not drive them into the sea. 

The campaign started in March with 
a purely naval effort which was on the 
very edge of success when it was sus- 
pended and not resumed. It ended with 
the most successful amphibious with- 
drawal in history without loss, instead 
of the 25,000 casualties expected. High 
hopes, casual determination and great 
heroisms marked the venture. In spite 
of the fact that the literature about it 
is considerable, this volume is and will 
remain a classic on the subject. 

The author is a seasoned war corres- 
pondent who knows combat and the 
feelings of men under fire and in the 
face of frustrations. He has proved him- 
self here to be an accomplished and 
vivid writer as well as a competent 
historian. He reflects, but does not get 
muddled or immersed in, battle details. 
He shows, but does not get sententious 
about, the ever important effect of 
personalities upon events. He tells of 
diplomacy and why the expedition 
seemed necessary. He tells of ideas and 
differences of opinion in London, be- 
tween the War Office and the Admiral- 
ty, which conditioned the entire affair. 
He takes us at the last almost senti- 
mentally to view the current tranquility 
of the area, where such critical events 
took place. 

The book reinforces the saying of 
Marshal Foch that success in the end 
came because “we did not make too 
many mistakes.” Little human factors 
sometimes have tremendous results in 
that quintessence of power being bal- 
anced on a battlefield. Had an extra 
row of 20 mines been spotted, and 
avoided, the naval attack of March 
might have succeeded. Had the fleet 
been willing to lose more than three 
ships, there might have been success 
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Supplement II, thus in some measure 
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THE THRESHOLD 

By Dorothea Rutherford. Little, Brown. 
N313p. $3.75 


iginal vol- 
and two 


HOLISM “She does not count in weeks or days 
Dy and certainly not in years, but savors 
SIETY her happiness in minutes and hours.” 
sii This is Liesbeth, a little girl about five 
oem years old living in Estonia before World 
Y. War I. With extraordinary skill, Dor- 


othea Rutherford captures an essence of 
childhood which any perceptive reader 
can verify with half-forgotten recollec- 
tions and a few quiet observations. 
Liesbeth’s story is told with a poetic 
ize toa Relig intensity that invites the reader to share 
dicated to tlithe loneliness of waking up at night— 
the awful quiet, the sense of isolation 
and abandonment, But there are joys 
for sharing, too: the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of each new morning; the de- 
light of a whole piece of paper for free 
writing after the misery of trying to 
copy letters that come out all wobbly; 
the overpowering desire for a “cobble- 
stone,” a special cake from the richly 
il sweet-smelling confectioner’s; the find- 
ood, Illinois Bing of violets in Aunt Agatha’s secret 
————TF place; just lying in bed beside her 
mother, happy because she has so many 
INI nice things to think about. 

If Liesbeth’s life is made up of short- 
iS lived joys, desires and sorrows, it is 
iia “ae also a life full of people and happen- 
7 $1.75 ings. First there is Mother, who can be 
h 12.50 cross, but who also laughs and sings 
ais 15, Mo. §4nd smells of violets. Then there is 
ns Father, who is like a king; and Max, 
a big brother who can go out all alone. 
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LAUREN FORD, Contemporary American 


Color Reproduction, 12” x 9” ...... $1.00 
Color Reproduction, 25” x 18” ..... $7.50 


Add 75¢ to cover packing and postage 


Color Reproduction, 12” x 9”, permanently 
treated to approximate the original; framed 
in 34” modern gold moulding without 
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Add $1.00 to cover packing and postage 


Color Reproduction, 25” x 18”, permanently 

treated to approximate the original; framed 
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FREE: Complete catalog of all art reproduc- 
tions upon request. 
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A new, revised, Catholic 
edition of a 
truly extraordinary book 


Jesus 


AND HIS TIMES 
By Daniel-Rops 


HIS moving and reverent life 

of Jesus, for which Daniel- 

Rops, distinguished French 
Catholic scholar and writer, was 
knighted by Pope Pius XII, has re- 
ceived high praise from the press: 
“Let all Catholics do their faith the 
favor of becoming familiar with the 
Person who is their life .. . Through 
this book they may understand and 
see better.” — RICHARD SHERBURNE, 
S. J., Catholic Review Service . 
“Told with vivid simplicity, vigor, 
and a beauty that often reaches a 
rare literary art.” — The Voice 


“Daniel-Rops recreates with his pen 
all the sights and sounds of the an- 
cient world.’’ — GERARD S, SLOYAN,,. 
* America a 


“The most generally satisfying life of 
Christ this reviewer has ever come 


across.”” — CHARLES A, BRADY, author 
of Stage of Fools 
IMPRIMATUR Illustrated, Index 


$5.00 at all bookstores 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
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and worried as she sleeps in her bas- 
sinet. 

There is not a false note of patronage 
or sentimentality in this story of a small 
child in a comfortable, middle-class 
home, of her experiences and of the 
adult world seen from her viewpoint. 
Rapturous joys and haunting fears are 
poignantly real, but no less important 
is the frequent hopelessness of under- 
standing grownups—and of being un- 
derstood. 

Mary Stack McNIFF 


IN SEARCH OF ADAM 
By Herbert Wendt. Houghton Mifflin. 
528p. $6.50 


Professional journalists like Mr. Wendt 
are apparently becoming aware that 
biology makes excellent source material 
for popular books. The present volume, 
which has been translated from the 
German by James Cleugh, describes 
the history of man’s search for his origin 
in nature. In presenting his case, the 
author has “stressed the man himself, 
the investigator, possessed and inspired 
by genius, who first makes the facts 
come to life.” I enjoyed reading the 
book and was particularly impressed 
by the superb illustrations, both half- 
tones and line drawings. 

For the general reader, however, I 
feel that a few comments are in order. 
Readers will enjoy this book more if 


they first read that excellent little, 


volume by Rev. H. J. T. Johnson, The 
Bible and Early Man (McMullen, 
1948), which gives a sensible orienta- 
tion to the problem of human evolution 
from the Catholic point of view. 

Most of the giants of biology and 
anthropology are introduced in the 
present work. Linnaeus and his system 
of classifying nature, Buffon, Lamarck 
and the early German evolutionists are 
described in rapid fashion. 

Wendt points out that it was not 


| Charles Darwin who originated the 


theory that man descended from the 
ape. Such was the contention of the 
philosopher, Kant; it was seconded by 
Schopenhauer years before Darwin’s 
book on the descent of man, Darwin 
himself is better appraised in this book 
than in most. Wendt remarks that “he 
was an irresolute character, the Hamlet 
of natural science,” who happened to 
do his work at the appropriate time 
historically (“The time was more than 
ripe for the theory itself’). The pheno- 
menal success of Darwin’s book on the 
origin of species can be explained in 
large part by the fact that it was topi- 
cal and seemed shocking; moreover, it 
carried within its pages a wonderful 


publicity slogan, “survival of the fit 


test.” ave 
The author betrays, however, similar 
, | Genes! 


marked lack of familiarity with Am 


can biology and its personalities. Hi add, a: 
reference to Louis Agassiz as the “puri source, 
tanical Harvard professor” is hardh Churct 
accurate. He is unaware that the Rho Unf 


Island laboratory founded by Louig§t? SOW 
son Alexander is a thing of the paggused, | 
Again, the portrayal of the trial of th would 
Tennessee teacher Scopes, who tau limited 
the evolution of man to his class pu. human 


posely as a test case, leaves much his exc 
be desired. Here, as in other pla cal pro 
dates f 


the glare of lurid journalism sho be 
through. The author’s sneering refer sonaliti 
ence to the presiding judge and t establis 
jury will not endear him to America The = 
who are proud of their legal syste swift-m 
His description of events and his overgistic. 
all evaluation of the trial are not i 
accord with the first-hand account r 
cently published as a series of articl TH 
in the Falmouth Enterprise by Dr. Cuj}-——— 
tis who was one of lawyer Clarence 


Darrow’s experts at Dayton those man = wre 
er. 

years ago. ; 

ye g ae de 


It is interesting to note the author 
conclusion that “the tale of creatiog%@ @ 
thus narrated by modern natural sci duty tc 
tists, however much wrangling :nagseant, 
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of the fit 


have arisen over it, has a general 
similarity in sense to that related by 


10wever, age . 
vith Amen§ Genesis.” By Genesis, one hastens to 
ialities. Higgadd, as interpreted by an authoritative 


‘Isource, which for Catholics is the 
Church. 

Unfortunately there are no references 
to sources; since many quotations are 
used, this lack is serious. The book 
would be more lucid had the author 
limited himself strictly to studies in 
human evolution and pared to the bone 
his excursions into the general biologi- 
cal problems of evolution. The lack of 
dates for many of the events and per- 
sonalities does not aid the reader in 
establishing a chronological perspective. 
The author’s style, as translated, is 
swift-moving, if at times overly journal- 
istic. CHARLES G. WILBER 


THE WORD 


And so he was summoned by his mas- 
ter, who said to him, I remitted all 
that debt of thine, thou wicked ser- 
vant, at thy entreaty; was it not thy 
duty to have mercy on thy fellow- 
servant, as I had mercy on thee? (Matt. 
18:32-33: Gospel for the 21st Sunday 
after Pentecost). 
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Let it be said yet again: there is only 
one Christian obligation, and that is 
the obligation to love. The Christian 
imperative has a dual object, takes 
two forms: love God, love neighbor. 
It would be more than interesting to 
catalog or classify the Sunday liturgical 
Gospels on this basis alone, inquiring 
whether a particular Gospel inculcates 
the love of God or the love of neigh- 
bor, or—as often—both together. 

For the fact is that the two great 
ommandments are literally inseparable: 
anotion or conviction that runs strongly 
through the entire New Testament, 
from Matthew through Paul to John. 
fa man would love God, he must 
love his neighbor; if a man would 

y love his fellow man, he must love 

Od, 

This profound and inescapable con- 
nection between the two Christian man- 
dates merits close attention on the part 
of the earnest Catholic layman. One 
might even surmise that the substan- 
tial answer to the problem, fast grow- 
ng more urgent, of the practical form 

hich lay holiness must take is to be 
ound exactly here. 

Consider the significance of our pres- 
eit Gospel. Nothing whatever is ex- 
blicitly said about the necessity of lov- 
ng God. The lean, exciting parable 
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The Board of Directors of 


THE 
DECLAN X. McMULLEN CO.,, INC. 


839 STEWART AVENUE, GARDEN CITY, NEw YORK 


takes great pleasure in announcing 


the election of 


RICHARD R. MINICHIELLO 


Vice-President and Director of Sales 


September twenty-fourth 
Nineteen Hundred Fifty-Six 
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Maryknoll’s NEW KIND of Book Club! 





HOW THE CLUB WORKS: You receive 


A—Four book selections a year that tell of 
the simple and great events that shape 
the lives of people in far corners of the 
world. 

B—A special FREE BONUS book upon 
joining and another for each year of 
membership. 

C—The quarterly NEW-BOOK BULLETIN 


All for a single membership fee of $10.00 
in this new NON-PROFIT Book Club! 


A Perfect Gift 


Experienced Board of Editors selects books 
from among those of all publishers, based 
upon the quality of the story, and offers un- 
limited variety—fiction, biography, travel, 
social customs, mission lore. 

The quarterly NEW-BOOK BULLETIN 
accompanies each book selection—a handy 
guide to the broad world of mission litera- 
ture. 

What does it cost? Membership fee of 
$10.00 brings a book value of $15.00 to 
$18.00! 
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MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Please er:roll me for one year in the MARYKNOLL BOOK 
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1 
1 
| 
1 CLUB. Full fee for 5 books enclosed Bill me J 
for Christmas 
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No extras : (For GIFT MEMBERSHIP give name and address of receiver. 
. We will send a gift certificate in your name.) 
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Schools and Colleges 











Indiana 


Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





Maryland 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leadi to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Training, Nursing, Medical Tech- 
nology, and Business. 








Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 

Accredited Catholic College 

for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 

and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 
FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 

The Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 














deals clearly and firmly and even vig: 
orously with a particular form of con. 
siderate behavior—forgiveness—toward 
our fellow man. But observe the as. 
tonishing principle that is laid down 
We are to love our neighbor, not now 
as we love ourselves, nor even as we 
love God, but as God loves us. Wa 
it not thy duty to have mercy on thy 
fellow-servant, as I had mercy on thee} 

The rule is staggering. For how ha 
God treated me in the years of my ex. 
istence? With protective concern; with 
anticipatory thoughtfulness; with end 
less patience, unwearying tolerance, 
even with a kind of extreme, paternal 
indulgence. In short, and in the most 
practical, effective manner, God is good 
to me. And no foolishness or wilfulnes 
on my part seems able to discourag¢ 
God my Father or dampen His loving 
eagerness to give me all that is really 
best for me. 

So this is the way I am to trea 
the stupid fellow in the office, the 
bold, brassy woman in the line ahead 
of me, though she should be in back 
of me (it always happens), and the 
onion-eating character in the subway 
or bus who, for a time, is actually a 
close a neighbor as it is possible ta 
have. 

Anyone who wishes may reflect a 
length on the exceeding difficulty o 
the second Christian commandmeni 
But no one may for a moment questior 
that the two great commandment 
worx together, demand one another 
stand or fall as one. By and large, Goi 
our Lord generally seems nice enougi 
to us. But you can’t have God without 
the lady in the line and the chara 
ter in the bus. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, $j 


NEW DISCS 





After hearing the new Piccola Sca 
recording of Cimarosa’s Il Matrimoni 
Segreto, one understands why Leopol 
II, upon attending the opera’s first pres 
entation in Vienna in 1792, bade th 
singers take dinner and then return ti 
do the music all over again. Chock-ful 
of Italian merriment, Mozartean gra¢ 
and situations of comedy and tender 
ness, this is by no means a museul 
piece but will appeal to all who fir 
18th-century opera their dish. The c 
consists of able but lesser-known singef 
who project their roles with convii 
tion under conductor Nino Sanzogh 
(3 Angel LP’s). 

Italian opera of a century later ha 
entered the phase known as “verismo, 
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Superb Christmas Cards by 
SERRANA 


Creators of America’s most distinguished 
Catholic cards now bring you the Sacred 
Art Gallery series, Full Color reproductions 
of paintings by Robert Cary. 30 original 
designs. Ask to see them at_leadin 

stores everywhere, or write for illustrate 

brochure: 


SERRANA GREETING CARDS 


652 Canyon Road Santa Fe, New Mexico 








otices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—54%4", 6”, 6%”, and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting done to order. Reasonable. ST. 


BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 
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an approach designedly veering in the 
direction of strong emotionalism. A case 
in point is Puccini’s La Bohéme, famed 
for its “cold little hand” aria. A cer- 
tain amount of artistic aloofness is re- 
quired to prevent this music from be- 
coming downright maudlin. Victoria de 
los Angeles and Jussi Bjoerling, ten - 
pered by the baton of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, have the lead roles in a new 
album which is artistically and sonically 
at the top of the list (2 Victor LP’s). 

Prokofiev’s opera, Love for Three 
Oranges, employs a plot adapted from 
an Italian comedy. It is a singer’s op- 
era, full of the buffa spirit, but looks 
at things from a typically Russian and 
Prokofian viewpoint. A first complete 
recording is offered by a group of Yugo- 
slavian performers (unknown in the 
United States), who enter into the farce 
with great animation. There is a large 
assortment of characters involved, and 
since action and scenery play such 
an important part in this work, it is 
difficult to get a clear impression from 
records alone. A lengthy synopsis comes 
with the set (2 Epic LP’s). 

Last century’s composers had almost 
a morbid interest in requiem music. 
Cherubini’s C Minor setting of this 
liturgical text is one of the few works 
by which this musician is remembered 
today. Not so profound as Mozart’s, 
nor so extravagant as Berlioz,’ his mu- 
sic appeals as a reverent, ably contra- 
puntal effort. Toscanini’s fiery broad- 
cast of a few years ago (with the 
Shaw Chorale) is now released on Vic- 
tor LM 2000. Baritone Hans Hotter 
and the distinguished accompanist 
Gerald Moore join in a sincere, highly 
recommended recital of Schwanenge- 
sang, a grab-bag of Schubert’s ma- 
turest, generally somber songs (includ- 
ing the well-known “Serenade”) on 
Angel 35219. 

For those who prefer Bach’s Six 
Partitas for Clavier played on piano, 
there is a striking new reading by Mme. 
Agi Jambor, Hungarian pianist now 
resident in this country. This is a ver- 
itable encyclopedia of Bachian key- 
board music, with almost every con- 
ceivable dance-form represented. Light- 
ness of touch, singing lines and first- 
rate sound are especially notable (2 
Capitol LP’s). 

Latest in a series of American com- 
positions under the Mercury label is 
Chadwick’s suite of four Symphonic 
Sketches, of which “Jubilee” is the best- 
known. It is easy enough to call this 
music derivative, but it remains a rep- 
utable work and displays a laudable 
craftsmanship. The Eastman-Rochester 
Orchestra under Howard Hanson is 








A FALL VACATION 
IN QUEBEC 


Come when the hillside blazes with unbe- 
lievable colour, when the highways and 
hotels are less crowded, when the days are 
bright and warm, and the nights are long 
and cool. You will indeed enjoy visiting 
historic, picturesque French-Canada, where 
you will be welcomed with old-time hos- 
pitality, in comfortable inns and hotels. 


For free road maps and booklets, write: 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


LA PROVINCE DE 








ARE YOU INTERESTED 
in a Christmas Play 
Written Specifically for Catholic Schools 


—So topical it starts on Mars, but is very much 
down to earth 


CHRISTMAS IS 
ALL RIGHT! 


By Robert Emmett Deegan 
—Imprimatur of Cardinal McIntyre... 
—Successfully presented on West Coast in 1954 
and 1955 . . . So arranged that each class can 


take one scene... . Gay, witty . . . Gives true 
definition of Christmas without preaching. . . 


Order from: D. & G. Press 
P. O. Box 3171, Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

Per copy: $1.00 postpaid 








BOOKSTORE GUIDE 


(continued from opposite page) 


South Bend 





a 


Aquinas Library & 
Book Shop, Inc. 


A Non-Profit Corporation 


108-112 EAsT LASALLE 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


All the new and standard books— 
Religious Articles—Prayer. Books & Missals 


St. Louis 





B. Herder Book Co. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
St. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


St. Paul 





The E. M. Lohmann Co. 


413-417 SIBLEy ST. 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Westminster 





The Newman 
Bookshop 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Baltimore Branch: 


226 NORTH LIBERTY ST. 
BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND 


Washington Branch: 


901 MONROE ST., N. E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 

















accorded brilliant sound (Mercury 
50104). 

Two discs of superior merit. come 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy: the first features Robert 
Casadesus in Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto, which is played with im- 
pressive breadth of feeling (ML 5100); 
in the second, the orchestra lends sup- 
port to Isaac Stern, who is in sparkling 
form in Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole 
and Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor 
(ML 5097). 

Carl Orffs “primitivistic” _ style, 
though tending to monotony, is suited 
to the passionate, almost frenetic words 
of Catulli Carmina; yet one could wish 
that a less frivolous, less indelicate ser- 
ies of texts had been used. It reveals 
a good performance by German singers 
under Eugen Jochum (Decca 9824). 

From quite a different world comes 
Haydn’s The Creation, a noble paean 
which narrates the first chapters of 
Genesis in oratorio form. Irmgard See- 
fried, Richard Holm and Kim Borg 
are alive to the lyrical demands of 
their roles, and the choir of St. Hed- 
wig’s Cathedral and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic are in fine form. Igor Mark- 
evitch is the competent conductor. Like 
Haydn’s late Masses, this is top-drawer 
sacred music (2 Decca LP’s). 

Francis J. GUENTNER 


THEATRE 


TAKE A GIANT STEP. Though at least 
two moral objections must be charged 
against Louis Peterson’s drama, one of 
which is the use of considerably more 
profanity than either the subject or 
style requires, the play has sufficient 
merit to warrant the popularity it seems 
to be winning as a theatre piece. The 
core of the story is the emotional con- 
fusion of adolescence, which has been 
treated in various ways in recent drama 
—in Seventeen, Bernadine and The 
Chalk Garden. 

But in Take a Giant Step, Spencer 
Scott, the central character, happens to 
be colored, and his growing pains are 
complicated by being involved in an 
aspect of our racial problem. Mr. Peter- 
son has compressed two areas of con- 
flict into his play, usually a hazardous 
undertaking, but he has welded them 
together so skilfully that they seem to 
be one. ° 

Spencer, a more intelligent than aver- 
age high-school student, is suspended 
from his classes when he resents a rather 
stupid teacher’s disparagement of the 





role his race has played in the nation’s 
history. His suspension brings all his 
adolescent problems to a head: the mis- 
understanding of his parents, who think 
of him as a child, when he is beginning 
to feel that he is a man, and the grow- 
ing estrangement from his quondam 
playmates, as they, too, pass through 
adolescence. 

He is not invited to the annual school 
dance because there is no colored girl 
in the school for him to escort. By im- 
plication, the author suggests what 
might have happened if there had been 
just one colored girl in the school. 
Spencer would have danced with her 
all the evening while his classmates 
were dancing free and easy with several 
partners. 

The problem can be extended to sev- 
eral dimensions—one colored boy and 
several colored girls, or any disparity — 
in numbers of boys: and girls of the 
same race. Spencer never thinks of those 
probabilities; he is too concerned with | 
his personal problem. It is indicative — 
of Mr. Peterson’s skill as a playwright | 
that his play suggests so much more | 
than it says. And he has a clear eye 
for drawing character, along with a deft © 
hand for etching scenes that suggest — 
vignettes of life. It is rare that one 
encounters a character as appealingly 
drawn as Spencer’s feeble grandmother, 
his only source of sympathy and un- 
derstanding. 

In the closing act, however, the in- 
tegrity of the play is impaired when 
Spencer “propositions” his mother’s | 
housemaid, a mature woman, The scene | 
is dramatically superfluous and pulls the 
boy out of character, becoming the ma- — 
jor moral lapse in the play. 

Bill Gunn offers a truly outstanding 
performance as Spencer, handling the 
role with authority and skill. His per- 
formance is equaled by Beah Richards 
in the pivotal role of his understanding — 
grandmother. Stanley Greene and Hilda ~ 
Haynes are convincing as Spencer's 
troubled parents, and Frances Foster is | 
persuasive as a conniving trollop. 

As a good woman choosing the down- © 
ward path, Jennifer Gorgas fills a brief | 
scene with pathos and tenderness. God- — 
frey Cambridge, with his long cigar 
and cold fish-eye, is casually amusing © 
as a hardboiled bartender. Perform-— 
ances rendered by unmentioned mem- | 
bers of the company range from ade- | 
quate to notable. 

Aside from its moral defections, 
Take a Giant Step is an edifying play © 
with a pertinent social message, and — 
the New Theatre Company has given 
it a pungent production. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS © 
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